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with reference to its subieet ‘aleen ane ing such a priest who refused to oppose the 
exercise of ecclesiastical functions. ane calling of a constitutional convention? 




















attaches to him and to his utterances. In “Bir reuse resistance to ee benevolent saeedieng at his 


j Creator. 































fn the comments of of the | press upon tie 
artide inthe last number of THE Staxp- 
agp. entitled “The Case of Dr. McGlynn,” 
“fhe opinion is very generally expressed 
that in “attacking the Caibolic church” 
teary George has forever destroyed his 
political aspirations and THe StTaxparD 
has copymitied suicide at birth. 

As to lis, it may be worth while to say 
that [ have. no political aspirations. If I 
Bad 1 would not have re-entered journal- 
gem. Tlong ago made up my mind never 
~ toseek oftice. If 1 ever hold one, it will be 
: Because the people want me, noi that I 
want it myself. I say ihis without any im- 
Somes upon the desire to hold office. It 
may be prompted by a legitimaie wish to 
improve one’s Own condition, or by a laud. 
able ambition to win honorable distinction. 
But for my part, T have chosen another 
‘path—a path in which political aspira- 
tions can only hamper and befog. 

Asefor THE STANDARD, it may be said 
that its success thus fur has exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations of those 
engaged in it, and that we have good 
reason to feel that it has been safely 
launched. But if the time ever comes 
when Tim Sraxparyd cannot freely and 
- frankly take a starid on any quesiioa of 
public interest, then it will be high time 
for it to give up the ghost. 

This, however, is matter of mere per- 
 gonal concern. What is really noteworthy 
am the press comments on “The Case of 
Dr. McGlynn” is the evidence they supply 
that the voice of the press is often far from 

g the true voice of the people; and the 
timidity, ignorance, and intelectual 
‘bonesty which they show. No one who 
talks with men can have avy question that 
g the sympathies of the vast majority of the 
American people are with Dr. McGlynn, and 
that they deepiv resent the attempt of 
Archbishop Corrizan to drag religion into 
politics. Yet uo one would know this from 
the American press. On the contrary, 
he would imagine that the American peo- 
ple with hardly an exception applauded 
the doctrine that an American priest is an- 
ewerable for his politics to a foreign tri- 
bunal, and are rejoiced that a clergyman 
who had ventured to have an opinion of 
bis own should be ‘‘orouht to grief.” 

The course of journals like the Tribune 


dis- 


strongly Protestant constituency, 
pecially noteworthy. Only a few months 
ago the Tines was) warning 
ers against the political agzres- 
sions of Catholic ecclesiastical power. 
It is now supporting that power in 
, the attempt to destroy the political im- 
Gependence of an influentical class of 
citizens in all the ways e ean. And the 
Times is ia this but 2 representative 
“of many other journals ‘a its class. The 
causes of this ure not far to seck. It 
arises partiy from the feeling of the 





partisan than ‘any stick is good 
enough” for the beating of his op- 
ponent; partly it is un evidence of 


the rapidiy-growing disposition of rich 
Protestants to regurd the Catholic church 
as the best policeman they can eimploy to re- 
press discontent among the “lower classes,” 
and pastly it arises from misconceptions 
of fact and from ignorance ot the Catholic 
faith, strongly spiced, perhaps, with a 
chuckling irony in placing the Catholic 
authorities, under the guise of praising 
them, in an attitude which will justify 
all that the worst enemies of the church 
have ever said of its inconsistency with iree 
institutions. 

_ However this may be, it is certain that 
the most violent demonstrations of the mast 
rabid Know Nothing could: not be to the 
thoughtfal Catholic half so msulting as the 
quiat, Jaudatory assunpiions that the Cath- 
olic can neither engage in ner tolerate uny 
criticism of eccicsiastics, and that Catholic 
priests and Catholic luymen are iz all thiags 
the bond slaves ct eccicsiastical authority. 


The communications that are to be found 
m another column, and that are but sam- 
ples of many of like tenor that have been 
received, show the reat fecling among 
thoughtful Catholics. Catholics, und cer- 
tainly Irish Catholics, are not the “‘priest- 
ridden” people that anti-Catholic bigotry 
paints them. There is no Catholic with an 
inteliigent undersiandins of his faith who 
is not able iy distinguish between the 
eburch itself and tie individuals who may 
happen to hold ifs dignities; between what 
he believes to be the divine element and 

. what he knows to be the human clement. 
Catholic teaching is not the ‘religion of iz- 
@orance” that the prejudices of many 
Protestants lead them to suppose. That forn 
of Christianity wich for centuries held un- 
disputed sway in western Christendom, 
and which, aking Christianity as a whole, 
is fo other forms of it wiiat the river is to 
the rivulets, has embraced among its adher- 
ents men of the widest learning, the most 
acute intellect, the highest Sadie. and the 
truest patriotism—imen who could uot pos- 
sibiy have rested in a faith which gave no 
soope to individual liberty and which made 
its voturies in all things the mere puppeis of 
those who puiled tie ecclesiastical strings. 
Catholic statesmen have resisted ecclesi- 
astical interierence, Catholic soldiers have 
fought aguinst their temporal domina- 

on, and Catholic painters and _ pocts 








have not hesitated to picture the 
highest dignitaries of the church 
as finding their just deserts in heil. 


‘The pope himself is in Catholic theology 
@aly a anan like other men, with the same 
Weaknesses, the same infirmities and 
“the same liability to err and sin which 
» @tlach to ali mankind. It is only in 
kis official character, when speaking 
‘exeathedra, as head of the universal 
church, and to the universal church (not 


and Times of this city, that represent a 
is es- 


its read- 


all other relations and capacities the pope 
may be criticised as freely by the Catholic, 
as though he were not a pope. 

And what is trucof the pope is, of course, 
true of any lesser dignitary. However 
much individual ecclesiastics may presume 
to stretch their authority, or however much 
affachment to their church may prompt 

Cutholics to resent criticism which they 
believe to be founded on malice, no Catho- 
lic theologian can rightfully teach that the 
authcrity Catholic pastors derive irom the 
church can extend further than to things 
spiritual, or that these pasioys themselves 
areexempt from criticism and resistance 
the moment they overstep the line which 
sepurates mutters of faith and doctrine 
from matiers which belong to reason and 
are of secular concern. A man may be 
an ardent Catholic and yet criticise in 
these respects the action of priest, bishop, 
cardinal or pope just as freely as an ardent 
{ republican muy criticise a republican ad- 
| ministration. Of course in one case the 
ery that he ts a bad Catholic and is against 
{ the church is quite as likely to go up, as is 
in the other case the cry that he is a bad 
republican and against the purty. But 
as a matter of fact, every oue 
who has mixed with intelligent Catholics 
knows that they do criticise the actions of 
priests, bishops, cardinals, and even the 
pope himself, with the utmost freedom. 
And this freedom which Catholics claim 
| for themselves they cannot fairly deny to 
others. 

With religious beliefs a seculay paper 
has nothing to do, and for my part. I shall 
not enter into discussion about them; but 
the veil of religion caunot properly be 
thrown over political intrigues and political 
actions; and when it is, it ought to be turn 
aside. Inall Dhave written or shail write 
on this subject I have no quarrei: with any 
religious belief or any animosity to any 
ehurch. [have objected not to any form of 
religion, but to that abuse of religious forms 
which seeks to make religion a political 
facter and to use the name of Him, who 
was the greatest of reformers, as an agency 
to prevent reform. 


Beyond this principle of Catholic faith 
there are one or two misconceptions 
in much that has been said in relation 
to Dr. MeGlvun, which it is worth while to 
correct. 

In the first place it is not true, as the 
press generally assumes, that Dr. McGlynn, 
in the position he has taken on the land 
question, has said anything antagonistic to 
Catholic doctrine. Archbishop Corrigan, 
it is true, insinuates this, but has never yct 
ventured to say it. 

In the disquisition upon the rights of prop- 
erty which he inflicted upon the faithful of 
his diocese in his recent pastoral letter, he 
is very careful not to say that the church 
er the pope has placed tie seal of condem- 
nation upon those who deny the rightful- 
ness of property tn land; and even where 
the logic of his argument and the neces- 
sities of the contest require the phrase 
“property tn land” he has had to limit 
himself to the term “property.” So in 
his telegrara from New Haven to the 
Tribune he says, “The pope expressly 
teaches the right of property and owner- 
| ship.” This is a preity piece of informa- 
| tion to send by telegraph. Of course, the 

pope teaches the right of property and 

ownership! So does Dr. McGlynn! And so 

far from ever saying one word in denial of 

the right of property and ownership, Dr. 
| McGlyun has always expressly and em- 
phatically asserted it. What is in ques- 
{ 
3 
| 
| 
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tion is not the right of property and owner- 
ship, but the right of property and owner- 
ship in land, which is an entirely different 
matter; for while the rigbt of property can 
and does justly attach to all things which 
man produces, it cannot cuilly attach to 
that which the Creator has made. 

And the proof that the Catholic church 
does not uphold private ownership in land 
as a matter of faith and doctrine, is fur- 

| nished by the attitude of other Catholic 
prelates on the same question. 

Every Catholic holds that the Catholic 
church is one and universal. In matters 
of discipline and in the language and 
form: of der rites there may be citlerenves 
in various ioculities, as, for instance, the 
i difference beiween the Latin rite and the 
| Coptic er Armenian rite. But Catholic 
doctrine must be the same all over the 
world, and no docirine is binding upon a 
Catholic in one locality that is not binding 
upon Cathclics in every jocality. Yet, in 
Ireland, Catholic bishops prociaim the very 
same opinions with regard to the ownership 
of Jand which Archbishop Corrigan de- 
Clares, or rather insinuates, are condemned 
by the Catholic eburch. Dr. McGlynn never 
has deciared and never could declare more 
forcibly that the land of every country is 
the common property of the whole peopie 
than Las one of the most eminent of Irish 
prelates, Dr. Thomas Nulty, bislop of 
Meath. In a letter addressed to the clergy 

and laity of the diccese of Meath, in the 
year 1880, Dr. Wulty uses the following 
language: 

I infer, tberefere, that no individual, or 
class of individuals, can hold a right of pri- 
vate property in the land of a country; that 
the people of that country, in their public cor- 
porate capacity, are, and always aust be, the 
real owners of the land of their couatry—hold- 
ing an indisputable title to it, in the fact that 
they reecived it asa free gift from its Creator, 
and as a necessary wicans for preserving and 
enjoyiug the life he has bestowed upon them. 

The land, thercfore, of every country is the 
cominon properiy of the people of that coun- 


try, because its real owner, the Creator who 
made it, has transferred it asa voluntary gift 
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tothem. ‘“Zerram autem dedit filiis hand 
agen.” Now, as every individual in that 


country is a creature and child of God, and as 
ali his creatures are equal in his sight, any 
settlement of the land of a country that would 
exclude the humbiecst man in that country 
from bis share of the cominon ivheritance 
would be not only an injustice and u wrong to 
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In this letter Dr. Nulty is equally ex- 
plicit as to the means by which the un- 
questioned right of the individual to the 
benefit of his improvements may be re- 
conciled with the unquestionable right of 
all to the land itself. He declires that tne 
value of Jand—that value which is some- 
times known as the “unearned increment” 
—constitutes & national fund which seems 
to him to have been designed by Provi- 
dence itself to be drawa upon for ‘all social 
necds, and points out the way in which ihe 


appropriation of this fund for seciul pur-- 


poses would free labor and relieve poverty. 
Now, these are precisely the doctrines 

which Arehbishep Corrigen insimuates are 

condemned by his church, and on which it 
is given out io the public that the sus- 
pension of Dr. McGlynn has been based. 

If Archbishop Corrigan is right, what be- 

comes of the universality of Catholic doc- 

trine? = Either Catholie doctrine is one 
thing in Ireland and another thing in New 

York, or Archbishop Corrigan (te 

nothing of “My Lord” Preston) is abusing 

his position and assuming. to himself the 
functions of the pope speaking es: catkedra 
to the universal church. 

And how gress from a Catholic stand- 
point this assumption is, may be seen froni 
the preface to Dr. Nulty’s ietier, which be- 
gins in this wav: 

To the Clergy and Laity of the Diocese of 
Meath : 5 3k 
DEARLY BELOVED BReTnren: I venture 

to take the liberty of dedicating the fol- 
lowing essay to you as a mark of my re- 
spect and affection. In this essay Ido rot, 
of course, address myself to yeu as your 
bishop, for I havz no dirine conmunission to 
to enlighten you ow your etetl rights or to in- 
struct you du the principles of land tenure or 
political ceonomy. I feel, however, a deep 
coneernh even in your temporal incerests, 
deeper, indeed, than in my own, for what 
temporal interest can I have save that 1 
must always feel in your welfare? It is, 
then,. because the land question is one not 
merely of vital importance, but one of life 
and death to you, as well as to a majority of 
my countrymen, that [ have ventured to write 
on itat all. 

If Dr. Nulty has no divine commission to 
enlighten his flock in the principles of po- 
lilicul economy, where does Dr. Corrigan 
get his? There are evidently bishops and 
bishops, and some bishops rush in where 
others fear to tread. Dr. Nulty is a stu- 
dent of political economy. Dr. Corrigan 
is evidently unacquainted even with its 
rudiments. Yet the one feels constrained 
to address his flock on the land question 
only in an unofllicial letter, while the other 
boldly puts his crude opinions in a pastoral 
which the priests of his diocese must read 
frora their altars. 

The position of Archbishcp Corngan, 18 


Sav 


from a Catholic standpoint, simply Judi- | 
con- | 


ecrous. The ehurch never having 
demned the principle that land values just- 
iy belong to the community and not to in- 
dividuals, Dr. McGlynn or any other Cath- 
olic is at full Hiberty to accept it or reject it. 
For a bishop or vicar-general to do as 
Archbishop Corrigan and ‘Mv Lord” Pres- 
ton have done,and define a Cutholic dogma 
on this point, is for them to assume ecu- 
menical powers. Even the pope himself, 
when four vears ago he ordered Simeoni to 
order Cardinal McCloskey to suspend the 
priest McGlynn for, as Simeont alleged, 


teaching doctrines contrary to the teachings | 


of the Catholic church, so far from detining 
a dogma binding on the conscience of 
Catholics, was but abusing his power and 


(though doubtless ignorantly)  calum- 
niating the American priest, just as 


his predecessor in the time of  Gal- 
ileo, being: e2-officio , prefect of — the 


holy inquisition, calumniated, worried and 
condemned Galileo as a -heretic for teach- 
ing that the eurth revolves around the sun, 
and was guilty of compelling the aged 
philosopher to go on his knees and swear 
on the holy gospels that he repudiated the 
scientific uth which he read in God's book 
of the heavens. 

Another point on which great misappre- 
hension exists, is as to the Catholic view of 
the obedience Que from the priest. Most 
Protestants seem to entertain the idea that 
the Catholic priest owes absolute obedicuce 
to his ecclesiastical superiors in all things, 
and can be ordered hither and thither with 
no legitimate alternative save to obey or 
resign. Much of the newspaper comment 
is founded on this idea, Dr. MeGlynn’s case 
being compared to that of a svidier who 
should refuse to march at his ceneral’s | 


command. One paper, the Brooklyn Citi- 
zen, edited by a gentleman perfectly con- 


versant with questions of Presbyterian 
faith and discipline, likens Dr. McGlynn to 
a missionary sent out to foreign parts by 
some board of missions and by it called 
home. 

These misapprehensiens probabiy arise 


from a contusion of the two creat divisions | 


of Catholic clerices—the regular and the i 
secular. The regulur priesthocd—under | 
which title are embraced those belonging 
to all rcligicus orders, such as the Carmel- 
ites, Jesuits, Doniinicans, ete.—take a vow 
of unqualified obedience, which in its na- 
ture is like that which is due from the child 
to the parent. In tlicir coinings and their 
goings, and in all the details cf their per- | 
sonal as well as of their religious life, they 
ure subject to the orders of their superiors. 
This obedience, however, is teinpered and 
controlled by well-known laws and consti- 
tutions peculiar to each order, which ean- 
not be capricious!y changed, and in accord- 
ance with which the vow of obedience is 
taken. 

Whether the promise of obedience made 
by regular priests extends to political 
action, and, whether if it does, the exist- 
ence of such orders is consistent with free 
institutions, are questions it is not neces- 
sary to discuss, since Dr. McGlynn, like most 
of the parish priests in this couniry, is not a 
regular, but a secular priest. The vow of 
the secular priest is simply that of obedience 
to the ordinary of his diocese—which 
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j the press has been very hazy. 


Catholic bishop has merely the right to | 
demand obedience in reference to matters 
which concern the religious functions of 
the priest, just asan Episcopal or Meth- 
odist bishop has. 

Nor does uny special obligation arise from 
the fact that Dr. MeGlynn was educated at 
thie college of the Propaganda. Dr. Mc- 
Glynn is not, as the editor of ihe Brooklyn 
Citizen seems to think, a missionary sent 
to this country from Reme. He is a native 
born Anieriern, owing to this country the 
paramount aleviance ef a citizen and en- 
titled to all the rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship. Tie went to Rome just as students 
go to Troy or Baltimore. ‘The Propaganda 
College Gvhich should not be confounded 
with the Conzregation of the Propa- 
ganda), is merely a sehool of divinity 
for students from the various parts of the 
world, and the obligation that is there taken 
afordination is simply that the student, 
now made priest, will return to lis own 
diocese and engage in priestly work. The | 
obligation in Dr. McGlvnn’s case docs not : 
extend beyond New York. He cannot be 
ordered to Boston or to Philadelphia, and 
the cardinals of the propaganda have no 
more right to call him to Rome than the 
faculty of Yale or Amherst have to call 
there one of their craduates. 


But where, then, it may be asked, does the 
archbishop get the power to compei priests 
to keep silent when their political opinions 
differ from his own, and why is i¢ said that 
Dr. McGlynn must either go to tome to 
answer for his political opinions or be sus- 
pended?) The reply is—and it is this which 
makes the question raised in Dr. MceGlynn’s | 
cuse SO important—that these powers have 
the very same origin as the power which 
has led to such abuses in our politics by 
compelling minor goverument employes to 
make political contributions or do political 
work, The one is no more inher- 
ent in the constitution of the Catho- 
lic church than the other in- 
hevent in the American constitution, and 
arises in the one case, as in the other, 
simply from the abuse of the power of 
appointment. Archbishop Corrigan has ; 
no right whatever to dictate in politics 


is 


to a priest, but having the power 
of removal in his hands he is able 
to coerce the priest. What Dr Me- 


Glynn would be making a stand against 
should he refuse to go to Rome, is this 
abuse of ecclesiastical power, which is to 
the church just what the “spoils system” 
is to the state. Instead of doing anything 
inconsistent with his order he would be 
making a stand for the rights of his order. 

And whatever the theologians of the daily 
press may have to say, this to my personal 
knowledge is the view taken of the case by 
many Catholic priests, who, however they 
fear to speak publicly, really look upon Dr. 
McGlynn as their champion against an 
ecclesiastical tyranny which they feel belit- 
iles their position, and degrades their man- 
hood. 


I have discussed this matter from a 
Catholic standpoint, because that is the 
standpoint from which an attempt is being 
made to befog the issue and arouse preju- 
dice against Dr. McGlynn. This Catholic 
view of the case, however, is one which in 
itself concerns only Catholics. There is a 
larger question which deeply concerns the 
whole public. Are we, or are we not, to 
have in this country a power which can 
coerce & most important and intluential 
body of citizens into such political action 
as it may choose to dictate—a power re- 
sponsible only to a foreign authority, and 
which sets up for itself the claim of being 
beyond even criticism or remonstrance? 

The land question, important as it may 
be in itself, cuts no figure in this case. 
Archbishop Corrigan has, indeed, informed 
the Tribune that Dr. MeGlvnn has been 
summoned to Rome because of his views 
on the land question; but he might just as 
well be summoned for his views on the 
tariff question or the currency question, 
And this summons to Rome whieh Vicar- 
General “My Lord” Preston has informed 
the public is .mtended not for compliment 
but for punishment, evidently crows out of 
the action of the archbishop in suspending 
Dr. McGlynn. This suspension, we have 


learned, was due in the first place to | 


Dr. 
meeting 


MecGiynn’s) presence at a political 
which he had been — spevificatly | 
ordered not to attend—a meeting in 
favor of a eertain candidate whom Arechb- 
bishop Corrigan did not want to have 
elected. As to the cause of the second sus- 
PRSOe which occurred after Dr. MeGiyin | 
had been restored to the exercise of his 


: priestly functions and some time after the 


election, the seni-official account given to 
Te mighi | 
be well to surgest to the interviewers who 
have ihe conlidence of the arc chbishop and 
his “monsignors,”. that they should do 
something lo clear this matter up. 
It muy be news to the gencral public, but 
it is, nevertheless, 2 fact that Archbishop 
a in the last election, not only 
ranted to defeat a certain candidate, but 
nies wanted to defeat the call for-a consti- 
tutional conventicn; that letters from. him 
were sent to priests telling them. to woriz 
against the convention, and that at a gath- 
ring where one of these priests en- 
deavored to carry out this instruction, a 


preposition was made to get hold of the 


bays contafiing the ballots in favor of the 
constitutional convention, and by making 
away with them, to lessen the vote in its 
favor. Supposisg any priest to whom this 
arehiepiscopal order had come had refused 
to obey it? Are the journals which con- 
tend that the archbishop is quite right in 
suspending Dr. McGlynn and having him 
ordered to Rome, prepared to make the 
claim that the archbishop would have 


would be ap.impious: obedience saust, of course, be intexpreted, bean equally justified in similarly punish. 






; 
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There are two distinct things in this con- 
troversy which have zof somewhat mixed 
in ihe newspapers, but which it . impor- 
tant to distinguish—that is to say, the au- 
thorities of the propaganda and the arch- 
bishop of New York. They have become 
somewhat confused, because the archbishop 
in his crusade against Dr. McGlynn has 
seen fit to fall back for exc upon mis- 
sives received from Rome by bis predeces- 
sor. The congregation of the propaganda 
in Rome is, of course, the. center of the 
ecclesiastical. tyranny, which, now seeks to 
coerce ee priests, as it has at vari- 


use 


ous times sought to. coerce the priests of 
Ireland. Buiin the case of Dr. McGlynn 


itis evident that in both instances Rome 
has simply been used—in 1882. by the Brit- 
ish envoy Errington, and in 1886 by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, evidently at the instance 
or under the iniluence of-the Tarnmany 
ring. ; 

It. is notorious that in New York the 
i Catholic church has for a long series of 
years been more or jess allied with Tam- 
many, and that this influence, for which a 
quid pro quo bas been paid by grants of 
public property at nominal prices and 
lavish appropriations of public money, has 
heen one of ihe many sources of the 
strength of the rings that in this city have 
degraded the name of democracy. The 
raising of hands, the roliing of eyes and | 
the ejaculations of sacrilere when a re- 
porter of the Zelegran asked some of the 
sachems of Tammany wheiher they had 
passed a resolution prompting the arch- 


bishop {o suspend Dr. McCHlynn, 
are refreshing. Of course such . things 
are not done by — resolution, but 
there are other ways in which they 
“ur be done, all the same. And this 


is significant, that Archbishop Corrigan had 
no objections to Dr. McGlynn making any 
number of speeches for a candidate in- 
dorsed by Tammany, and that his concern 
about Dr. McGlynn’s opinions upon the 
land question did not manifest itself until a 
new party had arisen which threatened to 
prevent the certain victory that Tammany 
had thought within its grasp. With the 
alarm of Tammany the archbishop’s con- 
cern about Dr. MeGlynn’s economic 
opinions bezan, just as the concern of the 
prop: aganda began when Dr. MeGlyan, in 
1882, raised in the United States, whence 
the material supplies of the Trish Jand 
league were coming, the standard which 
Trish landlordism most fears and which the 
English landlord government thought they 
had succeeded in lowering in Ireland. 

But that the things are really indepen- 
dent of each other is shown by the fact 
that Dr. McGlynn was not the only priest 
who was prohibited from giving any 
countenance to the movement that threat- 
ened the New York municipal rings. 

ther priests who had never made any 
public utterances on the land question, and 
who, so far as I know, have no special 
opinions upon it, but who were disposed to 
take part with the -workingmen = simply | 
from their disvust with the rottenness of our 
municipal administration, were likewise in- 
hibited from doing so. If they had possessed 
the courage of Dr. MeGlynn they, it is pre- 
sumable, would also have been suspended, 
though it is hardly likely that they would 
have been summoned to Rome, since, not 
filling so large a place in the public eve as 
the pastor of St. Stephen's, they could have 
been disciplined here more quietly. On the 
other hand, not only was the vicar-veneral 
permitted to issue a pronunciamento against 
the workingmen’s candidate, which was 
distributed on the Sunday before election j 
at church doors, but without a word of re- 
monstrance us far as the public knows, 
priests were permitted to speak against that 
party from their altars, aud, in some cases, 
at least, the power of the confessional and 
the threat of the refusal of absoluiion was 
used against the party which opposed the + 
Tammany ring. 








The persecution of the one priest who at 
last ventured to claim the. right of an 
American citizen has been characterized 
by a peculiar meanness and vindictiveness. 
which itis doubtfal if the general public. un- 
derstand, While Dr. MeGlyni has main- 
tained a dignified silence, the press hus 
been filled with semi-oflichil staiements, | 


emanating evidentiv fron. the archiepis- 


copal palace, or those in the archicniseopal 
contidence, and artfully: cale ulated io plaice 
Dr. MeGlynn ina lisht which would: wean 
away from him the mo “ail support ef his 
parishioners. aud the Catholic public. 
{ think I can safeiy siaie that all such 
as that of Dr. MeGlynn’s neglecting 
to open the archiepiseopal letter, and going 
on performing his functions ufter he had 
been suspended, and all such stories as that 
of the ‘‘venerable priest” to whem he pro- 
fessed. conirilion and promised to-go any- 
where, which haye beer set forth in evident- 
ly inspired articles and telezraplied over the 
whole country, ure absolute fuischoods. 





And while no art was being left unem- 
ployed to hiuniliate, degrade and isolate 
the open-handed, warm-hearted ‘priest. of 
the poor,” Archbishop Corrigan went over 
into the diocese of Brooklyn to honor, by. 
taking the principal part in his funeral, the 
deceased James A. McMaster, long the no- 
torious editor of the New York dreceman’s 

Journal. This man, noted for his venom 
ous intolerance, was, during the war, a 
blatant enemy of the American Union, 
viving all the aid and comfort he could to 
its enemies, hoping for its disruption by 
the intervention of foreign arms, and 
sneering at our volunteers as “utterly un- 
fit to cope with the trained athietes of the 
army of France.” ‘This honored of the 
same archbishop who had just insulted the 
memory and wounded the feelings of the 
family of a deceased public official, Judge 
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Allee. because in his official capacity | to the English government, and thatactonly 


against Dr. 


Grace” saw fit, was an open enemy of free 
government everywhere. At the time of 
the Carlist insurrection in Spain he col- 
lected dollars and offered prayers in aid of 
the reactionary rebellion against the choice 
of the great majority of the Spanish people, 
He was also a promotor in the attempt to 
uuse a papal legion in the United States to 
fizht against the unity of Taly, and it was 
largely at his urgency ihat the pope was 


prevailed upon to send a discredited 
American soldier, one McTavish, from ~ 
Rome to this couniry to recruit for 


a foreign army. It would be a gross in- 
auaties to Catholic sentiment in the United 
States to assume that this outrageous 
attempt to infringe ow: neutrality laws was 
sanctioned by it. On the contrary, it was 
deemed so grave and dangerous a scandal 
to the Catholic church in America that a 
number of its highest dignitaries met at 
Mount St. Mary’s college, Emmitsburg, and 
by the pen of Archbishop McCloskey issued 
acaustic denunciation of the scheme and its 
promotors, making cutting allusion both to 
tire exploded general and the ultramontane 


journalist—one of the things that the bitter 


McMaster could never forgive 
tle McCloskey. 

Mr. McMaster, who, i in his foolish Soot, 
fancied himself a sort of journalistic pope of 
American Catholics, made his boast that he 
was the man who had scolded and bullied 
! the Catholic church in America into its 
present pernicious policy of opposing the 
pubiic schools. But he had one quality 
which may just now have redeemed his 
character in the eyes of the archbishop. 
He was a bitter enemy of Dr. McGiynn, 
who in all things was his antipodes, and. 
his last aie utterance wus a calumny 
MeGlynn, whom he was re- 
perted in one of the daily papers as charg-. 
ing with having always been insubordinate 
and with having quarreled with Archbishop 
Hughes, whereas everybody acquainted 
with the subject knows that the relations 
between. Archbishop Hughes and Dr. Me. 
Glynn were always of the warmest char 
acter. 


in. the gen- 





But again the question comes back te 
Rome. Archbishop Corrigan’s interference 
in politics in New York is by virtue of au- 
thority derived from a foreign land. It is 
to a foreign tribunal that he has had an 
American citizen summoned for punish-— 
ment, and itis only to this foreign power 
that he himself is responsible. 

The great question which Dr. McGlynn’s 
case ought to bring nome to all American. 
citizens, no matter what their views on the 
land question, no matter what their creed. 
or no matter what their polities, is whether 
ie Amrsican sepubue eat afford to bave 
in its midst a secret power, wielding a tre- 
mendous political influence, deriving its 
authority and impulse from a foreign king-— 
dom and utterly irresponsible to the Amer- 
ican people or any part of them, whether — 
they be Protestant or Catholic. 

The tremendous influence of this power 
is acknowledged by the press in the most 
' sienificant way. The almost unanimous 
| chorus that now goes up from the press 
that Henry George has ended his political 

career, and that THE STANDARD has com- 
mitted suicide, shows, as nothing else 
could, the estimate that the men who of all 
others in the community are best informed 
as to the hidden springs of political action, 
put upon the silent but terrific influence 
of this power. 

Is it not time that we should demand 
that American priests should be released 
from the abuse of ecclesiastical authority 
which makes them political slaves? Is it 
not time that we should see to it that the 
Catholic men and women whose money 
builds and maintuins churches should ‘have 
some influence in the control of church 
property? And is it not time that the 
American Catholics, for the sake of them- - 
selves, for the sake of the priests they love, 
and toavoid scandal to their religion,should 
plant themselves on the same ground 
taken by the great Ivish liberator, ‘As 
much religion from Rome as you please, 

BUT NO POLITICS? 


The case would be bad enovgh if the 





Italian cardinals who wicld such power 


over Catholic affairs in’ the United States 
and Treland concerned themselves merely 
with spiritual) matters, for uncontrolled 
power, wherever it. may be lodged, is. al- 
ways Lable to temptations and dangers; 
but this is not the case. The Roman ec- 
clesiastical authorities. are politicians, and 
politicians of the most reactionary type, 
constantly engaged in scheming for the re- 
storaiion of the temporal power, and to— 
whom the United States and Ireland are 
but pawns on the great chess bourd of con- 
tinental intrigue, 

Every Lrish Catholic ought to know Prot 
the history of his own country how danger- 
ous it is to leave in the hands of Rome an 
uncontrolled power over Cutholic bishops 
and priests. Devoted as Irish Catholics 
have been to their faith, much as they have 
done for the holy see, it has only been by — 

the most strenuous resistunce—resistance of 

‘uw kind which the Anerican. press now de- 
clare would in New York kill the man or 
the newspaper that engaged in it, that the 
Catholics of Ireland have, from time to 
time, becn able to prevent themselves from. 
being handed over, bound hand: and foot, 
tothe tender mercies of the English gov. 
ernment. 

It will be remembered by those who 
know the history of Ireland that, in the. 

early part of this century, when Rome was 
scheming with the allied powers for the 
restoration and maintenance of | the tem- 
poral throne of the pope, which had been 
overthrown in the wars and. outbreaks 
that followed the French revolution, the 
Roman authorities tried to give the vete 
power over the appointment of Irish bishops 






























tings of the United States. 
diplomats are at this moment sighing to 


did Monsignor Quarantotti, Cardinal Simeo- 
ni's predecessor in the propaganda, exert 
himself to the utmost to break down the 
opposition of the patriotic Irish bishops, 
but Pope Pius VII. used his personal in- 
Suence to the same end. 

And it may be well to recall the fact that 
the same Quarantotti, in one of his letters 
to the English cabinet, in which he cn- 
acavored to conciliate the good will of the 
power that was at that very time holding 
Irish Catholics under the most atrocious 


penal laws, went on to show, ashe claimed, | 


how the Catholic church always makes 
people loyal and subject to theirsovercigns, 


fllustrating this point by saying: ‘‘ Witness | 


the fact that in the revent rebellion of the 
American colonies against his gracious 
majesty King George III, it was the Pro- 
testant colonies that rebelled, while the 
Catholic colony of Canada remained faith- 
¢ul to his gracious majesty.” 

We have no sovereign in this country, 
but we do have rotten political rings and 
great corporations who pack the bench and 
till even our highest legislative body with 
paid atiorneys, and there is impending a 
great, revolt—peaceable, as we trust—on 


moncyed powers which are sapping the very 


foundations of the American republic with | 
their corruptions. If the Roman diplomats | 


could intrigue with the oppressors of Ireland, 


why may they not in the same way intrigue | 


with scheming politicians and the moneyed 
The papal 


‘have an Htalian archbishop as their accred- 


~. ited ambassador or nuncio at Washington. 


eee 


Their emissary to make the preliminary 


soundings in this business has been the | 
- western German Bishop Dwenger of Fort : 
jou i < ‘ i > ” re fies it ; < . 
‘Wayne, Indiana, bia into be ee = od, aL ‘ land in the memorable words, ‘4s much relt- 
is said, by the archbishopric of St. Louis 
‘ when the venerable Archbishop Kenrick, 


now cighty years old, shai be called to 
beaven. 
No one will be better pleased than Amer- 


jean-Irish Catholics-to know that the efforts ; 


i curdinal of his blunder in attempting to crush | 


ot Bishop Dwenger, in his repeated 
visits to Washington, have not been very 
successful, and that the Roman curia has 
been informed by hint that at present 
nothing cav be Gone. HENRY GEORGE. 


CATHOLIC PROTESTS. 


Leuers trem Caikelic Laysmen and Articles 
feom Catholic Jearna!s—-Petitions ter the 
Reinstatement of Dr. McGlynu—KResatue 
stents ia His Defeace. 

That the attempt of Archbishop Corrigan to 
punish Dr. McGlynn for his exercise of the 
political right of arn Amcriciai citizen, is arous- 
ing the just indignation of intcligent and 
faithful Catholics, appears In many Ways. 


At the dinner to the eminent Irish physician, } 
Br. Janes Rh. Kelly—a dinner largely attended | 
by influential Catholics, the mention by the , 
Father | 


me 7: Pe Paris fics "8. 
MeGlynn was followed by round after round Prorest Brees ae er Heuer eh rr nrnns! 


Res Pr. Nucevr of the name of 


- of the most rapturous applaasc. 


A few nights later. ut a Saturday haif-holi- | 
aay mecting in Cocper Union. largely nade | 
Beno! ; " what he tertns the persecution of Dr. McGlynn 
aiely of Father McGlynn. and was rewarded | 
with a perfect tenmpest of cheers, to which no | 
dissent. was heard, Throughout the city and | yuct we allow cne of the t enderest, most de- | 
yoted aud best exemplars of the Christian | 


epef Cathclics, Rabbi Browu spoke atfectioun 


while 
defending 
Catholics who understand the 
Jrnitatious ecclesiastical authority, 
are denonucing the un-Caikholic and un- 
Amerecan conduct. ef the archbishop. These 
are new beginniny 10 publicly express their in- 
Menation. 


over the 
Protest::uts 
Corrigan, 


country, 
are 


ar 


Some of their letters to this paper 
and extracts from letters and articles appear 
in other papers are siven below: 


An Iudignant Casheolic. 


The leading idea raunivg ¢prouzh the press | 2&0) 0! zn 

a : Oh Cas ot D “a oly ae : polities into the pulpit, or preached uncatholic 
Somments on wibe ase Of Pr. abctdyan® as | doctrine? In his character asa priest has he 
; ever given rumor a chance to breathe the breath 


i of suspicion against his moral couduct ? 


Presented in Tee Staxpanp js that Henry 
George has commited “political suivide? by 


“society-saving™ | 
Archbishop ; 
i which his good werk and unbounded charity has 
: consecrated, without inquiry as to the reasons, 
remonstration against his removal. or dissent | 
' from the tyranny which, while it is intended 
' to humiliate Dr. McGlynn, insults the congre- | 
‘ vation ef St. Stephen's by ignorfig tho senti- 
Pymeut which has erystalized into a unanimous ; 


i tatively preseribe for Catholics, 


what is called his ‘attack on the Catholic | 


church.” These comments must be regarded 
by ail self-respecting Catholics us grossly in- 
suiffag. Tam a Catholic, bor of Catholic 


parents, and brought up in the most Catholic ; 


part. of Cathohe treiand, and L indignantly re- 
sent the suggestion Usat Lam not able to dis- 
‘tingussh between an attack on my church anda 
legitimute criticism of the political speeches or 
acticns of Catholic ecclesiastics. Let me ask 


—~ those New York editors (most. of them, by the 


way, Protestants whuse pew-burn zeal as 
ebampions of Catholic church authority is 
snost edifving to behold) where in that mag- 
nificent. statement in THE STaANDSRD, or where 
in any cf his writings or speeches, dues Heury 


George attack the church? Is it. an attack on 


tie church to challenge and show the a)surd- 
ity of Avehbishop Corrigan’s views on the land 
questicn! Archbishop Corrigan is not the 
eburch. He has no more rizht than I have to 
make an article of faith and promulgate it as 
dicding on Catucie.. Hecan neither add to 
por take from tbe Jaith and teachings of the 
ebhurch one jot of binding doctrine. His func- 
ion is purely administrative. His commission 
ais to preach and teach, but in his preaching 
and teaching be cannot with authoritative 


i tice of every 


woice ge beyond the limit of the body of doc- | 


trine already prescribed by un authority to 
whieh he is as much Lound to obedience as the 
bumblest Catholic in his diccese. 

And it is well for the church that individual 
Preiates have uot tae power to make articles 
of farth or promiuiuie binding ductriue through 
the medium of pastorals to their clergy. Had 
such power existed a few vears ago the Cath- 
ole world would have been scandalized by 


Archbishop Corrigan or some cardinal, but the 
ehurch—has condemned those theories. If 
they cannot or wiil not tell us this, then let us 
have no more of the rot and rubbish about 
Henry George “opposing the church.” 

It is truce that Henry George says some hard 
things about Roman cardinals and worldliness 
among chureb dignitaries; but the most ortho- 
dox Cathelir might say the same. In fact, 
orthodox Catholics of high standing in the 
church have said of Roman cardinals and of 
popes very much stronger things. Dr. Lin- 
gard, an erninent Catholic priest. in his History 
of England, which is to be found in thie libra- 
rics of most. Catholic clergymen, writes with 
much severity of “pontitts” (1 quote from Lin- 
card's book) “who seemed to have forgottcu 
their spiritual character in their ardor to free 
Italy from the dominion of strangers, and to 


arerandize at the same time their respective | 


families.” Again, Dr. Lingard writes as fol- 
lows in referring to money claims made by 
the popes on the clergy in England in the 
reign of Henry HIT: 

At first these claims were brought forward with mod- 
esty and reserve, por did the ecclesikustics refuse to re- 
lieve the wants or support the splendor of him whom 
they revered as their spiritual father. But gradually 
the necessities, and with the necessities the demands, 
of tke pontiffs were multiplicd, till they at Jengzth ex- 
cited the remonstrunces apd opposition beth of the 
clergy and Jaity. (This was “attacking the church.”) 
By accepting the donations of Pepin and by subsequent 


ucquisitions the bisheps or Rome had joined the con. | 


cerns of temporal princes with the duties of Christian 
prelates, and the wars in which they engaged, some- 
times With Gheir own subjects, sometimes with foreign 
states, entailed on them expenses fir beyond the apoual 


j amount of their inccme. 
the part of honest citizens aguinst the ; 


This froin a Catholic priest is surely more of 
an “attack on the church” than anytbing in 
Tur Stanpanp, and any one who looks 
through the pages of Lingard will find a great 
deal more of a much stronger quality about 
the wars carried on by popes and the “reac- 
ticnary politics” of Roman cardinals. 

But strong sayings about individual popes 
or cardinals do not touch the faith of the 
church. Dr. Doyle, the great bishop of Kil- 


i dare and Leighlin, wrote in emphatic terms 


of the ambition and intriguing of popes. Dur- 
iag the repeal agitation in Ireland fifty years 
ago, wien England sought, as it is said she is 
now again doing, to get the pope tu throw his 
influence on ber side in Irish national affairs, 
Daniel O'Connell, the great Catholic leader, 
voiced the indignant protest cf Catholic Ire- 


gion as you like from Lome, buf no poltites.” 


: Another great Catholic leader, Michael Davitt, 


sent w similar message to Rome, not many 
weeks azo, in an interview on the Dr. McGlynn 
case, in which he warned Cardiaal Simeoni 
against again “burning his fingers” by inter- 
fering in Irish national politics, reminding the 


the Parnell testimonial movement, which the 
Irish Catholic clergy and people supported 
inueh more energetically after than before 


; the appearance of the cardinal’s prohibitory 


reseript. 
I cannot close without expressing a hope 


i that Catholics who believe in the great prin 


ciple of the land for the people will feel it a 
duty to promptly put themselves on record in 
some way as emphatically protesting against 
the claim of Archbishop Corrizan to authori- 
whether 
priests or lavmen, what. their economic doc- 
triues or their political action shal! be. [also 
hope that the prophets who talk about the 
“suicide” of THE STANDARD will speedily have 
proof thet in this their judgment is as worth- 
less as their opinions regarding the attitude of 
the church on the land question. IT ain, sir, 
your cbedient servant, M. CLARKE. 
196 Fulton street, Grooklyn, Jan. 10. 


J.P. MeMahon, 234 East Twenty-seventh 
strect, and a meraber of St. Stephen's church, 
writes to the Star a feeling proiest against 


by Archbishop Corrigan. He says: 
St. Stephens parishioners naturally ask, 


priesthood to guietly depart from the parish, 


desire for the retention of a beloved pastor / 


(Why has Dr. McGiyua been suspended and 


why should be be resnoved ? Has he been re- 


: miss in looking after his charge and minister- 


ing ty their every welfare ? Has he brought 


5 eee 
. AvOS 
note of these: He simply differs from his arch- 
bishop upon a question coming within the do- 
main of political economy. But right here, it 


iis claimed, is where Dr. MeGlynn’s advocacy 


of My. George's theories comntitets wilh sound 
theology. May The permitted to ask whether— 


in the absenee of authoritative dictum by the | 


ehnurch. about which the reverend docters 


i themscives differ—the theology of Dr. Me- ; 


Giyny may not be as sound upon this question 
as that of the archbishop ¢ 


‘ 


move Dr. McGlynn even for to other reason 


than te evidence that power and authority; | 


but justice, or even prudence, would. hardly 
sancticn such a course, although Dr. MecG!yvnn 
is undvubtedly ioe good a Catholic not: to obey. 
But iu a case of this nature oucht there not to 
be at least some show of deference to the 
wishes of the parishioners? or have the pecple 
who build the churches anything to suy in the 
premises? 

Duriag the twenty years of Dr. McGlynn’s 
ministry with St.Stephen’s it can be said truth- 
fully that there is no greater instance in the 

iocese than he himseli furnishes of the praec- 

] pees y Virtue. Does this count 
for nething? Shallnot lis past services in tbe 
cause of religion, und, indeed, in every good 
cause, outweizh what can at most be regarded 
if you will—if the right be denied him of tak- 
ing part in politics—as « simple indiserction? 

Helpless to retain Dr. McGlynn any longer 
in the field where he has so Jong and faithfully 
Jabored. his former parishioners see him now 
driven from them with all the circumstances 
of humiliating unkinduess, and they remain 
pussive spectators of a scene wherein they 
believe their pustor to be the victim of perse- 


| cution. 


the spectacle of Cardinal McCabe condemp- | 
ing the Irish ladies land league and an emivent | 
i selves (hatin ameiment like this we should man- 


Catholic layman, A. M. Sullivan, energetically 


protesiing against the condemnation and suy- | 


: d in his protest by a vigorous letter 
from Archbishop Croke, declaring ilat the 
Cardinal of Dublin should nv longer be per 
mitted to outrage the feelings of Itishmeu by 
diatribes against the national movement and. 
Ms leaders. No, sir; Cataclics ure not bound 


Ww accept as church doctrine everything that ; 


Will the parishioners of St. Stephen's, after 
all Dr. MeGivynn has done for them, remain 
bow unmoved; and this, toe, with the knowl 
edge of the fact that be leaves them perhaps 
with not enough of the world’s goods to pro- 


vide for even a night’s shelter: Although we 


know him as a brave, strong man, is it not due | 


to him. and would we pot be honoring our- 


ifest in some way bose feclings of loveand at- 
tachment and regrets which ii were idle to try 


i and repress uny longer? That the parishioners 


@ bishop, an archbishop or a cardinal way | 


eboose to write down and publish in a pastoral. 
Qhey are on!y bound to accept wad believe 
articles of faith promuigated as such bv the 

authority or decrees on faith or murals 
given forth er cathedra, that ir, iy the inful- 


iwhere he carries the hearts 
i gregation with him. 


sire not lu prejudice his case: but the actien 
that unmy one aay nuw take cau hardly be siict 
10 be detrimental to his interests if, as is sup- 
posed, he is alrendy prejudecd. 

The feeling is unwnimous ia denunciation of 
Der. MeGlyan’s treatment. If be must vo eise- 
of his late con- 
Does the archbishop re- 
alize the effecb upon the members of St. 


Stephen's of his unwise act! Dees he eompre- 


| bend their profeund attachment for Dr. Me- 


Bible bead of the church speakiog us such and | 


addreasang the universs! church. Noe pro- 
pouncement of the Kind has been made with 
wegard to the doctrine thai the land belongs 
to the people. In the whole body of Catholi«: 
doctrine, binding on the faithful, there is not 


@ syllable to the effect that it is sinful for { ' 
i img cyes because he caine not. 


Catholics to hold that lard ought not to be 
private property, or that it is sinful to agitute 
gad to wark fur such a change in the luwsof 
their country as would uiske the rent values 
of lund public property, to be used for the com- 
_qpon benefit of all. If lam wrong I ask the 
editors of the New York daily papers tu cor- 
rect use. For weeks past they have been re- 


f#terating that the land theories of Dr. Mc- | 


Givnn ane Henry George are “condemned by 
by the charch.” Let them tell us where and 


tiivnn! Uf be does not) wish he could have 
seen the congregation of St. Stephen's church 
last Caristmias walung with anxious expect- 
ancy to see Dr. Medilynn address them, as 
Was his customn on that day. offering them the 
sHUtation of the seasou with all the candor of 
his biz, tender heart: and afterward witness 
then depart with throvbing heart: and swell- 


it may be, however, that wiser councils will 
prevail at Rome thau have prevailed in New 
York, although it is tov much to hope that 


1 our Worst fears will be dispeiled by seeing 


i 


Dr. MeGtynu reiustated as pastor of St. 
Stephens, where his piety, beuiguity und zeal 
has for these many years “allured to brighter 
worlds and led the way.” 


What a Pennsylvania Catkolic Thinks. 
Permit an Irish Catholic to say that I am in 


i those of a lavman of equal intelligence. 


: ingdorse every word of it. 


y. 


The clanization of my fathers was on the 
same Jine as that so ably -sct forth in Progress 
and Poverty.” Io am an Irish Catholic, as 
above stated, and know my religion too well 
to permit “Cawthotics” or Italian cardinals 
to teach me political economy. 
My advite to Dr. MeGlynn is to stop at | 

home and let the Bourbon cardinals come to 


him. The doctor is old, und if deprived of a 
living by no fault of his own, he will find over 


; aaillion sons of tuil able aud willing to give 


him a dollar each. 

I gotout of a job myself for making speeches 
for James G. Blaine, so l eau sympathize with 
Dr. MeGlynn, whom I have loved and ad- 
mired for years, although I never saw him 
personally. J would on to-morrow, if neces- 
sary, give up my life iu defense of my religion, 
but would permit no bishop, cardinal or pope 
tu teach me polities. J think some of them uced 


, teaching, and they will get. it. 


History informs us that al! the calamities of 
the church have been largely brought about 
by the “big guns” of the church siding with 
the robbing villains. If the bishops of France 
before the revolution had sided with the 
people they would not have beeu‘ driven out 
of France. The evil etfects of their siding 
with the robbing and debauching aristocracy 
remain to this day. 

Solsce by your paper the organ players 
first “got down” on Dr. MeGlynn because he 
spoke fur Ireland. England, that has been 
guilty of every crime in Ireland—Knogland, 


‘that put the sume price onthe head of a priest 


as cn that of a fox, is now more powerful in 
Rome in teaching “politicel economy” than 
any Catholie nation. The Eaglish “Cawtholie” 
tories ure strong ut Rome, and they have 
long purses if they have not much brains. 

There may be a little doubt as to Pope 
Adrian’s bull, but there is no doubt but Juhu 
Bull, before he left the Catholig church, was 
as mean a villain iu Ireland as need be. Here 
is my proof: 

By the statute of the 50th Edward IV. c. 2d 
(A. D. 1465), “That it shail be lawful to all 
munuer of men that find any thieves robbing 
by day or by night, or going to rob or steal in 
or out, or coming, having no faithful man, of 
good nume and fame in their company in 
English apperal, upon any of the liege people 
of the king, to take and kill those and cut off 
their heads without any impeachment of the 
sovereign lord aud king, ete.” 

Macauley said the Reformation was ‘begun 
by Henry, who murdered his wives, continued 
by Somerset, who murdered his mother, and 
completed by Elizabeth, who murdered her 
guest.” 

Let no Italian—pope, cardinal or bishop— 
tell me if ages age people lost what God in- 
tended for universal man, that the descend- 
unts of the robbed and murdered ancestors 
have no right to claim—reciaiin—their God- 
given inberitance. 

I am glad you are well posted in real 
Catholic doctrine. You are better posted 
than Bishop Corrigan. The Catholic religion 
is grand wheu understood. It teaches the 
fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man. 
Your Jetter iu reply to the bishop's pastoral 
is the best thing you ever wrote. 

The bishop made a “show” of himself; but 
if he prays hard, and keeps his mental powder 
dry and reads your werks he niay not be 
delayed long in purgatery. JAMES MCGILL. 

Beaver Falls, £'a., Jan. 10. 


The Case of Dr. McGlvon. 

As a Roman Catholic, and a descendant of a 
long line of Roman Catholics, I am naturally 
averse tc any harsh newspaper criticism of 
the dignitarics of my church; but when they 
choose to enter the political urena and lend the | 
weight of their priestly offices to bolster up 


i one party and to terrorize another, they be- 


come fit subjects of criticism. To me their 
political opinions have no more weight than 
If I 
believe in the infallibility of the pope in mat- 
ters of faith, Ido not believe, nor am I bound ; 
to believe, iat, an archbishop’s fiat in regard 
io secular matters is infallible, for he is hu- 
man. IT have carefully read your article en- 


' titled “The Case of Dr. MeGlynn,” and I 


It voices not only 
IW own sentiments but those of every Catholic 
J have talked to on the subject. 1 is logical, 
temperate and just. It is the bare, unvar- 
nished truth. Outside of bis priestly sphere, 
Dr. McGlynn has as. perfect-a right to proclaim | 
and uphold his political faith as any other 
American citizen, and this inaliénable right 
was as valid in 1856 as it had heen in 1854, 
though some of the enlightened journals don’t 
think so. Some of these journals—notably 


' the democratic oncs—have malicious}y hound- 
led Dr. MeGlynn, 


You think, an? you may be right, that it 
would be better that Dr. McGlynn should not 
<o to Rome; but I think he should go, and 
carry with him the prayers of his flock and 
their firm protest aguinst the unwarranatable 
action of Archbishop Cerrigap. I suggest 


: A : i ¢ titi f dress >t ope, ex- 
That, then. is the cause of his removal? The | that petitions, addressed to the pope; ex 


j archbishop of New York can, L suppose, re- 


pressing the sense of Catholic America, and 
demanding respectfuily but foreibly Dr. Me- 
MeGlynn’s reinstatement, be circulated for all 
“non-Castle Catholics” to sign. These peti- 
tions could be placed at the church doors on 
Sunday morvings; or, better still, wa few men 
could be appointed in each partsh whe would 
see that the petitions were properly signed. 
in this way alone can the sense of the Catholic 
laity gain expression; and I think Pope Leo, 
who has already proved himself invulnerable 
to the machinaticns of the Errington caka) in 
regard to the appoinunent of Archbishop 
Walsh, wowd render a decision in Dr. Me- 
Glynn's case which would be creditable to 
himseli and acceptable to American Catholics. 
OWEN FITZSDIMMONS. 
No. 10 Hall street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


! 
The Press and Dr. McGlynn. 
“Gath's” New York Letter in Cincinnati Enquirer. 

The fiercest of Protestants who have becn 
noted for their unreasoning hostility to Cath- 
clic traditions seem to be chuckling thut 
Father McGlynn has had to walk the plank, 
and you see in the notorious infidel papers of 
this city, which have no God but the dollar, | 
sardonic admonitions to Father MeGlyan to 
obey authority and to remember that the | 
church which talks to him has a great deul on 
its side and in its favor. The poor man, who | 
loved his clerical duties, had spent his life to 
great protit in teaching and visiting his con- 
gregation and he who Knew no other kind of 
werk, hus merely to drink the hemlock like 

| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 


have, up io this lime, refrained from expres- | Rocrates and expire as an influence. 


: sions of opinion is ty be attributed to their de- | 


The only wonderful thing about this is that 
Wealth has so changed the nature of the 


; American people that they are rather giad to 


see Rome rising to full length and the popular 
priest lying on his back. One men, however, 
considered that he was not fettered by either 
Reme or wealth or anything, and that was ! 
Henry George. He has published a protest 
against the treatment of his fellow citizen, 
Atthe appearance of this protest the mug? 
wap aud other hypocritical papers exclaim 
with great glee: 

“Now at last we have got McGlynn ruined. 
We have divided McGlynn and his church | 
from the labor movement. We have raised 
up Rome against the trades’ unions. Therc- ! 
fore, there will be uo more trouble with labor 
in the future.” 


! 
{ 
Land Thief Theelozgy. 
New York Catholic Herald. 

Whea we were a boy in dear Dublin we 
learned our catechism ia the parish church of 
SS. Michael and John. That we learned it 
well we know from the fact that our murk at 
examinations was always “excellent.” and, 
furthermore, we always reecived first-class : 
premmiums. These were the days of good 
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; dividual knows is already taught by the dis- 


? America. That coon must conie down. 


ne riaatly in his veins, when 
Father Meehan, who walked ont of Concilia- 
tion hall with O’Brien aud Meagher, was first 
curate. and when Father John O’Haunton, the 
leerned anther of ihe “Lives of the Irish 
Suints,? wus a curate there also. It was 
in that same parish church that one young 
Walsh learned his catechism. He wasthe son 
of a watchmaker, beeame a priest, a professor 
in Maynooth, made a great repulalion by 
denying the right of property in land, us un- 
derstood by the Duke of Leinster, and is now, 
despite the devil. England and tbe Erring- 
touites, the worthy wearer ef the mitre of St. 
Laurence O'Toole. We learned inuch of ou~ 
lesson of patrioiism from Father Mechan, 
feeling that if it was right for a priest to be a 
“rebel? in 48 it could not be wrong for us to 
be one in’65, and we were arrested, imnprisoned 
and banished for life in the naine of that Vic- 
toria, who is called the Good, by—those who 
don’t know her. 

But to the point. When we were learning 
our eatechisin the teacher asked us one Sun- 
day, What are the marks of the true church ? 
We answered, One, holy, Catholic and apos- 
tolic. We kuew that that anwer was right 
then, and know that a like answer would be 
right now. Bul there are things going on now 
that would puzzle us in connection with that 
question were we not so well! grounded in the 
Christian doctrine as to be able to distinguish 
between the rich, grand, sonorous voice of the 
ehurecb and the quaking, feeble, puny treble of 
some individuals in the chureh. 

We are Iced to write thus from the perusal 
of an interview with Vicar-Generul Preston, 
reported in the Sun, dealing with the sus- 
pension of Dr. McGiynn. The gist of the in- 
terview is that’ the beloved paster of St. 
Stephen’s has been suspended “because he 
bolas doctrines as to the ownership of land 
which are contrary to the teaching of the 
church:” that be can be restored to his pas- 
torate only “by reeanting his land theorics;” 
and that the church will never permit the 
views of Dr. MuGlynn “to be held within her 
borders.” 

Hola hard, right there, vicar-general? 
Somehow or other we have an idea tat the 
Church of Ireland is within the borders of the 
Roman, Catholic aud Apostolic church, within 
the borders of that church, of which we 
learned in our catechism that her primary dis- 
tinguishing mark was that she is one. 

Well, the Archbishop of Cashel has just 
writien a lJetier—tis printed elsewhere in 
these columns—in which he says the land of 
Ireland belongs to the people of Ireland. 
Now. if the land of Ireland belunys to the peo- 
ple of Trelund, it cannot be uncatholic to 
assert that the land of France belougs to the 

scople of France, that the lund of Enyland 
elongs to the people ef England, that the 
land of America belongs to the people of 
America. The principle which justifies the 
Archbishop of Cashel in asserting that the 
land of Jreland belongs to the people of that 
country is precisely the same justifying prin- 
ciple of those who assert that the land of 
America should beioug tu the people of this 
country, 

We know a vicar-general is a somebody. 
That is, we know that because of his position 
he isa som@body. He may be a nobody in- 
teHlectually, and yet be a somebody because of 
his title. Hemuay be even a Roman doctor— 
that thing whichis the laughing stock of in- 
tellectual Mayncoth, where a doetor’s cap 
ineans sunething—be a ncbody otherwise, an 
yet be somebody out here in a new country, 
where the church is young, and where even 
Vicar-generals do not represent all the brains 
of the pest boot But thouch a inan in New 
York, because he ts @ Viear-general, is a some- 
body, Yet he is not, in our opinion, big enough 
to excommunicate tae Chufch of Cashel, to 
put it outside “the border,” nor can he inanage 
to get a good son of Tipperary to believe 
that what is Cutholic inf Cashel is uncath- 
olie in New York: Ob, no! That son of 
Cashel learned that the church is one. and if 
he is askedt to believe tfiat the archbishop | 
who perhaps baptized him, and certainly con- 
firmed him, has been teaching himn over there j; 
iu Ireland a doctrine that he must drop, like 
a hot potato. when he reaches New York, he 
will naturally wonder where the oneness 
comes in. 


of OS coursine 


Then he will conclude, using iis 
common sense. that as his natural reason cou- | 
ineides with his Irish urchbishop’s dcetrines, 
it must be that it is the New York vicar- 
seneral who is talking rather taller than his | 
intellectual gifts or his ecclesiastical position 
justity, when he says the church will never, 
in his epinion, alow uw doctrine to be held | 
within her borders which that self-same in- - 


tinguished occupants: of the sees of Dublin, 
Casheland Meath. 

Aud now having said so much we finish here, 
for the time only, by saying that we are well 
aware there is a coon up the tree, and we know 
why there is all this kicking wgainst truth and 


| Jnsticein New York. The coon is English influ- 


ence striving to strike at Jreland through 
The | 
kicking is the last spasinodic effort of 
an infumous svstem, which would bind the 
church, if it could, to the stppport of slavery. 
Every man knows that he who owns the laid 
owns those who occupy the land. And as Ire- 
land is destroving land monepoly not only 
within her own borders, but also, leadingr 
in that direction in England, Scotland and 
Wales, so we see English syndicates rushing 
out here to seize the lands of Amcriea. The 
vicar-general should think twice before he 
plays the game for-these Jand thieves. It is 
not nice for any man, much less a monsigner, 
to lose a game. Jt rufiles one’s feathers when 
one is beaten, and beaten the lind thieves will 


be, notwithstanding the advocacy of their | 


bad cause by the gentleman who ought not to 


be indiscreet cnough to cover their land thefts | 


in the felds cf his Roman purpie. 


LaborzParty Resolutions. 

‘At. the regular mnceting of the Thirteenth 
Assembly association of the united labor party 
on Jan. S, resolutions approving the course 
maintained by Dr. McGlynn in his relations 
with Archbishop Corrizan and the propaganda 
at Rome were unanimously adopted. They 
commend Dr. McGlynn’s ‘championship of the 
equal rights of all classes of the community, 
irrespective of social position, financial status 
or religious beliefs,” and trust that he will re- 
ceive similar cncouragement froin the public 
uD general. 
right the wrongs of which the working classes 
complain are of a civic character, embodying 
no religious element save that of justice, tbey 
unite in protesting against the “intervention 
of the agents of the propaganda, or of any 
other religious or secular body whutever, in 
the siTairs” of labor organizations in this cunn- 
try. Continuing, the resolutions say: “Our 
opposition is directed against the oppression 


and tyranny sought to be cemented by the : 


baronage of the nineteenth century ayuinst 
our working classes, whum they seek to reduce 
to a condition of serfdom, little Jess than thay 
prevalent in Europe centuries ago. 
claim all a‘finity or sympathy with ecommun- 
ism or any ‘isn’ subversive of law and order, 
and seek, legaily, to redress the wrongs and 


correct ebuses which have crown out of the | 


centralization” of power in the hands of ino- 
nonolists, and we scek to improve our condition 
through the sient buy potent medium of the 
ballot-box” 


A Connecticut Ovinion. 


P. C. Lodge, writing to the New York. 
Tablet from Nazatuck, Conn., declares himself 
to be a Catholic whorents a sitting in the 
church, and goes to mass every Sunday. 
says: 

Arehbbishop Corrizan has taken the side of 


the Graces, the Kellys, the millionuires aud ; 
money changers of New York—the very kind ji 


of men that Christ whipped out of the temple. 
He has taken to his heart of hearts the robbers 
whom his divine master scourced with leath- 


ern thongs. The zood priest who is su med i oo ae eas 
5 pricst Wh mmoned | oy er, aud then came a burst of profanity and | 


to Rome, “the man of splendid intellect und 
Christ-like heuri,” should be the archbishop of 


New York imstead of amanwho has turned ! 


away his face from the poor, and taken the 
part of the bankers, corpurations und poli- 
ticians. 


A Priest’s Testimony. 
Rey. Father O'Reilly, writing from Rush 
City, Mina., says: Dr. McGlynn is an old and 
ralucd friend, und a purcr priest and vetter 
mud it has never been uy lot te kuow. From 


my heart I pray that he may ebtain a decided 
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Holding that the efforts made to | 


We dis-! 
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| THE WICKED BEND. 


no ee 


ONE CF THE WORST PORTIONS OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Peoptie of All Nations United in Misery—The 
Stale Becr Dives of Muiberry Stireet—A 
Police Raid on the Dens. : 
A worse lovality than that which les on 

Mulberry street between Bayard and Worth 

streets, and which is known to nearly every 


hard to find in any city of the world. The 
houses are old tumble-down, rickety affairs, 
and there is bardiy one of thei that has not 
been condemned us unsafe by the building de- 
partment. Dark, noisome and ill smelling al- 
leys give entrance to the narrow court-yards 
between the front and rear tencments. Streets, 
alleys, courts and houses are reeking with the 
accumulated filth of years; for the Bend 
seems Lo have been completely forgotten by 
the strect cleaning department. Occasionally 
the sunitary squad makes a visit to the place, 
and with a pilentitul supply of disinfectant 
partially kills the stench. which makes the 
neighberhood far more unhealthy in summer 


tants of the Bend are in keeping with the 
place. The lowest class of lazzaroni, a scat- 
tering of Chinese, negroes, Polaks, all of the 
most degraded character and a class of be- 
ings of all nationalities—who have sunk so low 
xs to be almost outside the pale of humanity, 
who are so degraded as not to be worthy of 
the name of criminal, but are simpiy vile and 
vicious. Of such people is formed the great 
majority of the population of the Bend. There 
are, it is true, some few honest hard-working 
toilers who are forced by a hard fate to dwell 
in this hell upon eurth, but they are exceed- 
ingly searce. 

The Bend is the home of the ‘stale beer 
dive,” an institution Which is luckily found ia 
no other locality in the city. The‘ flat beer 
which has become so stale as to turn the 
stomachs of the hardened habitues of the low 
grogzeries in the poorer parts of the city is 
bought up for little or nothing by the pro- 
prictors of these dives, and the nauseating 
stuff is sold to their customers for a penny 4 
schooner. lt takes but few of the schooners 
to send the must hardened tramp into a 
drunken stupor which is a nearer approach to 
death than even the coma produced by opium. 
The dives ure generally in the cellars of the 
buildings. Their furniture is of the most 
primitive cbaracter—a few hard benches, a 
cheap stove and a few tin cans for the beer. 
In the summer time there is little trade, but 


begin to flock in and the places fill up. 

The Bend is situated in the sixth precinct; 
and when young Capt. McCullagh first took 
charge of that preciuct he made up his mind 
the stale beer dives must go. Officer John J. 
Wimmer was assigned to the post in the Bend, 
with instructions to familiarize himself with 
the locality of the dives and their habitues. It 
did not take him long to do this, and then 
caine the work of rooting them cut. Hercules’ 
work of cleaning out the Augean stables was 
but child’s play to the task assumed by Capt. 
MeCullagh; and though raid after raid has 
becn made and thousands upon thousands of 
prisoners have been taken from these places, 
they still flourish and the nuisance shows little 
abatement. Capt. McCullagh does not tire of 
the work, however, and not long ago gave the 
writer an invitation to accompany him on a 
raid. The night was bitter cold, and when 


; 11 o'clock, the tune set for the beginning 
' of the raid, came, the thermometer was near” 


zero. As the captain sat by the cosy open 


i grate fire in his private room, he remarked 
; casually, “Its a good night for a raid. I guess 


veH make w good haul.” On being asked 


/ What constituted a good night for a raid, he 
‘replied, “The colder, the better. 


' The cold 
Weather Crives ’em into the dives, where it is 


| Warmest.” <A little before 11 p.m. the captain 
. Spoke to the sergeant behind the desk; the big 


song was sounded and the doorian was in- 
call the reserve section. Up to 
this time not a man except the captain and his 
fruest knew that a ruid was contemplated. *:T 
don’t take any chances of news of the raid 


, reaching the dives,” said the captain. * 


Sharp at 11 the big gong again sounded, 


‘and with u steady trainp thirty-six big police- 
/ men, with a stalwart sergeant at their head, 
| marched out in front of the desk. -Insiructions- 


were given, and at the word of command they 


; marched out into the sireet, followed by the 


captain and the writer. Down Elizabeth 
street to Bayard and then to Mulberry street 
was the line of march, and it tock but a few 


j uoments for the squad of policemen to disap- 


pear, asthey took their places at the doors 


+ and windows of the various dives. to which 


they had been assigned. It takes but little to 
uttract a crowd in the Bend, and even before 
the arrival of the captain the streets were 
lined with a dirty, ill-smelling crowd of men, 
women and children. They took coud care to 
keep out of the reach of the officers, for the: 
average Sixth ward policeman, when he is 
arcused out of his narrow bunk to inake a raid 
in the Bend, is not at all careful whether all 
his prisoners were in the dives or not. There 
was hittle noise as the captain 2rew up. before 
the door of a nasty-looking cellar and said to 
the officers on guard, “2 guess we'll begin 
here.” Asharp rap with a club brought no 
response save a confused scuftiling. * Open 
the door ” was the sharp command. A heavy 
kick and the rickety door was knovked off its 
hinges. AA more disgusting sight than was re- 
vealed cun not be lmaagined. The room was 
about eight fect by ten. In the center was a 
smiail stove heated to a red heat. Plain’ 
wooden benches, without backs, were ranged 
about the room, and twenty-three of the most 


; possible to tind in a big city were huddled to- 
| gether. They were of both scxes, and in the. 
lot were two young girls not over eighteen, 
whose faces bore traces of beauty, even 


through the dirt and bloat with which they | 


; Were disligured. They were all stupid from 
the heat and the vile stuff with which they 
were tilied, aud many of the women. had 
divested themselves of nearly ull their ecloth- 
ing. The room was thiek with a stench that 


sailor, and the precaution of the captain in 
bringing along a plentiful supply of cicurs 
vas understoud, : 
The miserable creatures gazed stupidly at 
squad of bluccoats. and not uatil the in- 
' truders began to stir them up roughly us they 
obeyed the sharp command, “Take them to 
| the house,” did they begin to show life. They 
were divided into batebes of haif a dozen, 
and, With a big policeman in charee of each 
batch, started for the Elizabeth street. station 
in a ghastly procession. - en 
The captain. started in search of more vic- 
tims. It was.w good night fora raid, und he 
had no troubic in tinding plenty of them. The 
next reom Visited was not so crowded. nud 
ihe inmates had net had- time to stunify 
; themselves. When the heavy boot of a bie 
policeman burst in the docr there was a rush 
‘ for the windows. which were ‘guarded, how- 


i th rey 


aay 


i blusphemy that would have made a Texas 
| cowboy weep for his neglected education. It 


was of no avail, and they were sent on their 


way tou the station. 


A dozen other places were visited, all of 


| Which furuished theic quota of victims to ihe 
procession tu Elizabeth street, and the captain 
aunounced that the raid wus over. 
The cold seemed to arouse the prisoners, and 
ithe march to the house was entivened with 
j suatches of ribald songs, biusphemous ravings 
against the police in genera fe 


4 4 ae ’ 


resident of New York as “‘The Bend,” would be 


than the swamps of South Africa. The inhabi- | 


with the first cold snap regular customers | 


would have turned the stumach of anybod;> 
save a reporter, a policeman or a deep water. 


and Capt. Me- 
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teast plausible. 


which made even the policemen, who are na. 
neophytes in the art of profane language, — 
blush. 

When the station house was reached it pre- 
sented a scene which can be found in no other 
stution house in the city. Behind the desk sat 
two sergeants, one with the regular blotter: 
in front of him and the other with the blank 
returns for the superintendent. In front of 
the rail were-at least 150 beings of all ages 
and sexes, dirty and unkempt and ragged, 
swearing, singing. Jaughing and crying. In. 
the center of the flocr iay the body of a man- 
who was so absolutely drunk that only a con- 


yulsive clutching of the hands. indicated that - 


he wasalive. In the crowd was a plentiful - 
sprinkling of blucceats. When. the. captain 
entered the station. there was a momentary * 
hull, but when he went behind the desk and 
vave orders that the prisoners should be: di- 
vided into groups, those from each house: by 
themselves, the confusion became worse con- 
founded. The expert knowledg: of Officer 
Wimmer came into good play here; he seemed 
to know every prisoner and soon had them ar- 
ranged. : 

Then came the work of taking dewn the 
pedigrees—pame, aye, birthplace, residence 
and color. They were of all nationalities, 


various colors, aces from 1S to 80, but nearly: -- 


all were put down as having no home. The 
work was done quickly and by experts, and 
us a prisoner's ‘pedigree was taken he or she 
was quickly rushed olf, somctimes quietly, 
sorsetimes struggling, to the cells or the 
jodging rooms for tramps 

When the turn for the man who. lay on the: 
floor wus reached it looked as though he was 
dead. A poiiceman turned the body over 
with his foot, und a convulsive movement of 
the bedy, accompanied bya drunken oath, 
showed that there wus plenty of life there. 
He was unceremoniously hauled into the back 
room until he had sufficiently recovered to 
give sone account of himself. The door- 
man'came in with his broom and some car- 
bolic acid, and except for the sounds from 
below all traces of the raid were removed. 

“ All can do,” remarked Capt- McCullagh, 
as he went into bis room and lighted a fresh. 
cigar, “is to abate the nuisance by making 
constant raids. These places cannot. be 
abolished until those cold rookeries are torn: 
down.” 

‘Why are they not torn down” was asked, 

“They ure too profitable to their owners, 
Some of those old buildings pay an annual in- 
come of thirty per cent. If they were torn 


‘down, and medern buildings were put up in 


their stead, to-be ovcupied by respectable 
tenants, the income would certainly uot be 
more than one-third of what it is now.” 
From the Marble Quarries. 
RutTLano, Vt, Jun. 1.—No place in this: 
county can furnish a better iMustration of the 
evil effects of. private ownership of land than 


‘here in Rutland, the home of the marble 


monopoly. Here you will find men who a 
few years ago were poor now rolling in 
wealth, the reason being in their gaming 
possession of land containing large deposits 
of marble, which Jay there for centuries 
utterly valueless until developed by labor. 
Are net the men, who by their labor de- 
veloped this great wealth, entitled to a fair 
share of the wealth. so created? Do they get 
it? Come here and see for yourself and 
watch the gaunt and hungry faces of the men 
who every morning go down into the quarries 
and work until dark for the pittance of one 
dvilar or even one: dollar and twenty-five 
cents per day, a large part of which they 
must pay for the hovels rented them by their 
employers, while the men. who. claim to own — 
the land and do nothing roll in luxary. Did 
God intend. that we shoulda respect such 
right of property? ive! and. Bishop Corngan 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Shail we. 
pray to God to relieve the wants of these 
poor men? It would be blasphemy to at- 
tribute to a just Ged the suffering and want 
of these men. The remedy lies with our- 
selves, aud while we have the right to the 
ballot we can remedy this great wrong. 
There is no need of Anarcbisis or dynamite 
while that rightremains: We ourselves will 
be to blame if the great wrang sors on. 
ALURE ANON. 


Pauperism in Nebraska, 
fr. Patun, Nebd., Jan. 1.—In answer to me 
qyuiry Concerning paupers and tramps I would - 
say that during this year [ have allowed re- 
lief to thirteen families and fouror five single 
individuals in this precinct, which is only one 
of nine precincts in the county; besides, tramps 
don’t figure here much. There are numbers of ’ 
persons who have not got to that stage yet, 
but are hanging on the border of it—going in 
debt as long as they have any credit or chat- 
tels to mortgaze. This is a county seat town, 
on a branch road of the Union Pacific, on the 
Loup river; population fifteen hundred—coun- 
ty, seven or echt thuusaud. The professional 
tramp has teken ijn this territory only ceca- 


; sionully—as a burglar or Insurance agent. 


We Nebraska folks have beeu trying to 
dodge pauperism by coming out west, but it 
is just ike the rest of our country. . A small 


‘fraction of us have got rich. But the condi- 


tion of @ lurve fraction of us has not been im- 
proved. The farny; we gut from the govern- 
ment are moriguged. Heretofore the public 
lands have been the resort.of peopic banished 
from socicty on acconnt of poverty. But that 
resort. will scon be a thing of the past. The 
public lands, and the meaus of: getting them, 
ure fast diminishing. Jason B. Pacwarp, 

: Manager Abnshouse. 


1, 


In Honor. of Michael Davitt. 
Michael Davitt is to be honored on Sunday, 
January 23, with w monster demonstration at 
Madison Square garden, which is unuer the 


certain to be w great ovation to. the great 
jrishinan., Mr. Davitt returns from his lecture: 
tour loaded down with honors,and be should not 
only receive equal honors frum the metropolis 
of the continent, but be assured that in this 
country, as well cs in freland, the standard of 
the ‘Land for the People,” with which. his 
name is associated, has been raised, and that. 
the grevt revolation for the abolition of land-. 
lordism in America has realiy begun. 


The Archbishop and Tammany. os 

A distinguished cleric of this State nct longs 

ago expressed the conviction that in his course 

toward McGlynn Corrigan. was the mere - 

creature of Tanunany hall, and this conviction. - 
is not without circumstance that render it at 


the archdiocese get hundreds of thousands of 
dollars every year from the state through the 
influence of Tammany, and it would be quite: 
natural if Tammany had a pretty strong 
“pull” on the archbishop.—{Detroit News. 
it Stands the Test. [op 
Wasainetox, D. C.—I hope THE STANDARD 
will have a good following from the start and 


; Soou attach to itself an imposing host oi 


champions of social justice, cenuine and un 
defiled. I have yet to meet the dissenter 
from the prinviple of land valuc taxation w 
cin stand a cross-exaniination on the greun 
of his dissent. Cras. Frep. ADAMS. 
- Work forAl | ee 
Well to do people appear to think that no 


one need be in want, since so many new way 


tulnuke a living are discovered. As au ex: 
aiuple of the numerous avenues to protitabie 
employment thas open up Ww intelligence and 
energy Harper’s Bazur telis of & young 
lady who, needing to help herself, secured 
several classes in whist pluying, and socy kad 
tuore eager lvarners at good prices tijin she 
could do justice to. This is truly encopragiag 
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LICENSING MONOPOLY. 


OW ARMOUR AND CO. CONTROL TRADE 
iN OLECMARGARINE. 


Pevaacius License Fees to Get Castem—Laws 


Against the Predsct—A Dairyman’s Boye ; 


cott—latervicws with Preminest Feed 

Merchants. 

Gleomargariuce is becoming a subject of mo- 
spopoly through the usual and effective means 
of a license tax. This article of food was in- 


 poduced into the United States about ten 


yearsago. It was then manufactured in ac- 
cordance with the Mege-Mouries process. Its 
sale spread rapidly, and other and cheaper 
processes were substituted. It is claimed on 
one hand that some of these processes make 
i possible to use questionable materials, and 
on the other that even asmall proportion of 
bad material will mike the entire product un- 
Among eminent scientists cited in 
support of the healthfulness of the article are 
Prof. Chandler, of Columbia college, Prof. 
Atwater, of Wesleyan university, Prof. Aver- 


@, of Yale, and Prof. Cauldwell, of Cornell | 


university. Gleomargarine manufacturers and 
dealers assert that it cannot compete with 
Gretclass butter because, although quite as 
healthful, it is impossible to give to it the 
flavor cf such butter; but claim thut it com- 
petes with lower grades of factory butter, and 
in a fair market would entirely supersede 
those grades. 

Gleomargarinc encountered violent opposi- 
tion almost from its intrcduction ; not, as is 


generally supposed, from dairy farmers, but 


from wholesele buiter dealers aud commis- 
gion merchants. This opposition resulted in 
the State of New York in a prohibitory law, 
which was declared unconstitutional. A law 


— pequiring mauufacturers to furnish oleomar- 


garine to dealers without coloring it was then 

, the constitutionality of which is scon 
to be determined by the court of appea!s; but 
Meantime the dairy commissioner is actively 
prosecuting alleged delinquents. Laws were 
aiso passed in other states, some of which, as 
im New Hampshire, require clesmargarine to 
be distinguished by a pink color, and in others, 
as in Pennsvivenia, absolutely prohibit the 
sale of the article. The Pernsylvania law bas 
just been sustained by the highest court of 
thet state. The dairy interests of Towa, not 
satisfied with legal interference, have under- 
taken to boycott dealers in dairy products 
who take out licenses to sell oleomargarine. 
Their trade union, the Iowa Butter and Cheese 
assochition, pledges its members to patronize 
oaly those who deal in dairy goods and with- 
boid their patronage “‘from all stores, grocer- 
jes or other establishments that take out 
licenses for the sale of cleomargarine,” and 
provides for a black list by requesting its sec- 
retary to obtain the names of dealers who 
have taken out licenses. Apparentiy there is 


po law in Iowa against conspiring to injure 


trade or commerce, since this boycott was 
begun a month ago and no one has been prose- 
euted for it. 

The license referred to in the lowa boycott 
és a United Stutes special tax. The opponents 
of oleomargarine, finding that state laws 
_ were ineffectual so long as any state fostered 
or permitted the manufacture, sought aid 
from the federal government. Congress 
could vot prohibit the manufacture or sale of 
the article, but it could lay an internal reve- 
nue Lax, and in 1886 an act was passed impos- 
ing alicense fee of 8 on. manufacturers, 
S180 on wholesale dealers, and £48 on retail- 
ers; and a tax of two cents a pound on the 
product. This act of congress was passed for 
the “protection” of butt@& makers and 


“throtizh the influence of dairy product deal- 


ers; but it operates, as all such laws must, to 
the advantage of large manufacturers and 
dealers. Indeed, it is by no means certain 
thai the license feature was not embodied in 
the law for the purpose of making monopoly 
possible. At any Tate, it did not take mea 
like Armour & Co. long to discover how to 
utilize that fe atin e for the purpose of creating 
a monopoly in cleomurgarine. By advancing 
license fees to wholesale and retail dealers, 
they managed to contine the trade in their 
own hands, because it was impossible for 
manufacturers wiih small capital to offer such 
inducements. 

Last weck a Stacparp reporter interviewed 
Mr. Walter Carr, of Walter Carr & Co., pro- 
duce merchants, 180 Chambers street, upon the 
fenerzl subject. Mr. Carr is regarded by the 
oleomargarine dealers as a fair opponent. He 
was of opinion that the law agaist coloring 
@leomarzarine vcllow to imitate butter was 
just, but should be supplied also to real butter, 
inasmuch as nine-tenths of that is colored by 
the dairvimen. He would apply the haw to all 
food products, but. does not favor prohibiting 
anv that are healthful, provided the consumer 
knows winat he is buying. Asked if the, mak- 
ing of dairy butter keeps pace with the in- 
crease in population, he said: “Simce the in- 
troduction of olecinargariae it does not; in the 
absence of oleomargurine it would.” The 
laws, he stated, were passed at the instance of 
pehtcians and wholesale dealers, not of the 
farmers. The dairymen did not take any no- 
tice of this industry until they had becn 
worked upon by the dealers and politicians, 
Mr. Carr fornneriy dealt in lleomergurine but 
quit because he would not’ break the prehibi- 
tery and colouring laws. 

Mr. James H. Seymour of James H. Sey- 
mour & Co., butter and cheese merchants, 
359 Chambers street, who took a leading part 
an the movement tv regulate the manufacture 
and sale of cleomargarinc, was also seen. 
He is regarded as an enemy to the vleo- 
margarine trade. He suid: “1 sent out some 
five thousand petitions to dairvinen, which 
were almost all signed and returned to me. 
A committee composed of Senators Low, 
Nelson aad Thomas took the matter iu charge, 
and at the instance of Senator Low reported 
the law prohibiting the manuf«cture of oleo- 
margarine, which has since been declared un- 
soustatutional. I did not want a prohibitory 
jaw, but, of course, as that was what was 

presented, [favored it. Tam willing to have 
the product sold if it can be sold as oleo- 
margarine and not as butter, and as far as 
that goes so are the dauirymen. What we ob- 
ject to is that a low-priced counterfeit should 
be sold as butter. I am in favor of the in- 
ternal revenue license tax, aithuugh any 
license tux is injurious to small men, because 
itis the only way in which the general gov- 
erament can interfere so as to show where 
sleomarsarine is sold. If left to the separate 
a We would be unabie to accomplish any- 
oleomargarine, but don’t see any necessity for 
applying such a law to real butter. When a 
man colors real butter he docsn’t change it 


- gto something which it is net.” 


A prominent produce merchant who did not 
wish to have his uame mentioned, suid: “My 
position has been harshly criticised by my 
associates On account of my position on tliis 
mutter. Iam strongly oppused to the license 
taxes. Due wasicucy of all license taxes is to 
bear heavily on the small dealers, wo wipe 
them out. A small man cannot set up in busi- 
mess { he hus to pay for a license. Such a 
law as this is worse than the old corn laws in 
England, because bere we have a tariff in ad- 
dition to this tax, whilst the corn laws were 
oaly tariffs on foreign products. Making busi- 
Mess expansion by taxation tends from the 
word go to concentration, as the smaller 
people are unable to engage in it. Another 
elect in this case is that afew of the great 
manufacturers often pay the license of a small 
dealer so as to get his trade, and thus cut out 
mnall ananufacturers.” This gentleman for- 


peed handied oieomargarine, but stopped it 


i fear loss, for the heavens are 


[favor the coloring law, applied to ; 


THE STANDARD, 


Street isa wholesale dealer in butterine, etc., 
whose license for $480 is posted up in his 
Office. He said: “I have three charges filed 
against me now and some of my friends have 
inore against thera. The men who are push- 
ing the law proceed, however, mostly against 
smail dealers; but the manufacture of cheap, 
whelesome food products cannot be cut off in 
this way.” 

Mr. W: ashington Winsor of Wright & Win- 
Sor, produce dealers, 190 Chambers, ‘said: “Iam 
opposed to the license tax on principle. The 
oleomurzarine trade isinjurious to my business, 
but I don’t want to invoke the aid of the law 
to Wipe out vleomargarine dealers any more 
than I would to ruin iny competitors in dairy 
product business. If oleomargarine ought 


hot to be colored then neither should the 


various grades of butter.” 

Mr. F. B. Thurber of Thurber, Whyland & 
Co. said: “I haven't bothered myself about 
this question for three years very much, as 
We quit selling oleomargarine when the laws 
were passed, ‘Decause we did not want to sup- 
ply anything to retailers who in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred sell it for what it is 
hot, in defiance of the law. I favor the 
license tax because it will mark the men who 
sell Gleoinargarine and prevent their selling 
it as butter.” 

This special license tax of the federal gov- 
ernment is another insiance of resorting to 
taxation to build up special privileges. If 
oleomzrgarine is an unhealthy food product, 
its manufacture should be prohibited. If it 
may be either good or bad, the manufacture 
of bad oleomargurine should be pruhibited. If 
coloring matter is used to foist upon the pub- 
lic an inferior for a superior articie, that 
should be prohibited. But license taxes dis- 
criminate against small capitalists, destroy 
free competition and create monopolies. That 
Armour & Co., who, by means of the oleo- 
margarine license law, are centralizing the 
trade in themselves, will by all the subtle 
methods known to them endeavor to prevent 
its repeal, may be expected; but dealers and 
manufacturers generally must be short-sighted 
indeed if they silently permnit this new prece- 
dent for destroying freedom of trade to tuke 
rout in federal law. 


A HEALTH DEPARTMENT MURDER. 


A Little Child Dics, Crying in Vain “ Mam- 
ma, Mamma ?’’ 


There lived in East Tenth street, New York 
city, a laborer, with his wife and three or 
four children. One of these fell sick with 
fever, and an eruption appeared. In deep 
poverty, the father called in a dispensary 
physician, who said that the child had a light 
attack of measles and would be “all right” 
ina few days. A neighbor in the house be- 
eame frightened about the sickness and told 
a police officer that there was a case of small- 
pox inthe house. In a very little while an 
ambulance rolled up, and, without any warn- 
ing, the sick child was torn from the mother’s 
arms and taken through the cold to a steam- 
boat, and then across the river to the Island 
hospital for contagious diseases, 

The broken-hearted woman managed to get 
a pass on the next day to visit her child. She 
went to the island, but was not permitted to 
see him. The next day she went again, was 
told that the littie patient was convualescing, 
but that it was not prudent to excite him by 
allowing the mother to come to his side. On 
her return home a messenger from the com- 
missioners of charities and correction came 
to inform her that the boy was dead. She 
was afterward told by a nurse that at the 
time of day when she was at the hospital and 
informed that convalescence had begun, her 
child was dying and lisping “Mamma, mamma, 
mamma.” That poor woman loved her child as 
strongly as the wealthiest and most cultured 
mother of the land can love. 

This is not all of the story. The parents 
were devout Catholics, and could not bear the 
thought of having the body put into the 
pauper’s burial ground, but wished to place it 
in consecrated ground. An undertaker ap- 
peared, who claimed to have a monopoly in 
the handling of bodies on the islund, and for 
an éxorbitunt charge wereed to deliver the 
remains, seazicd according to haw, in a metal- 
lic case. The poor mother, to cke out a scanty 
living, added to the evruings of her husband 
by working as a charwomian every week in a 
family where her worth was known. She now 

visited this house, told her grief, and bezged 
the loan of one-half the amount asked for the 
dead body, that portion which was demanded 
ascash, The loan was given. The remains 
were decently interred. A small part of this 
money lent to her the woman consented, when 
pressed to do so, to reccive asa gift. Her 
priest, on learning the scrrowful facts, gave 
some money toward payment of the bill. The 
woman worked faithfully the one day in every 
week her services were required, refusing to 
accept uny More as a gratuity, but leaving 
part of her wages always. In about six 
months she repaid the Joun—the poor, hard- 
working woman, dwelling in a wretched tene- 
ment house, but so saintly that in her sorrow 
she prayed as did her Master: “Father, for- 
give them; they know not what they do.” 


Ia Not This Rank Communism? 


In the course uf his sermon Sunday morn- 
ing, Rev. T. De Witt Talmage is reported to 
have said: “I believe that God will make 
this a perfect world, and then he will divide 
it up among the faithful. The reason he has 
not divided it befure is because it was not 
finished. It isfar froma perfect world now, 
or there would not be 2,000,000 people out of 
work. God is going to make a new appor- 
tionment. The vast estates will crack to 
pieces when they reach the children of the 
third generation, The grand buildings that 
are now given up to sin will be museums, 
gymnasiums and churches.” Continuing, he 
suid, God would divide the earth ufter it is 
made perfect among the people who remain 
upon it. But the persons in heaven need not 
to be likewise 
divided. “But what surprises will be there!” 
quath the preacher. “A man who has occu- 
pied a big place in the church here, and who 
got into heaven by a tight squeeze—who had 
tw be pulied through by the doorkeeper—will 
want bulf the place. He will want a resi- 
dence in the suburbs, so as to profit by the 
growth of the place. He will probably be 
givena a second- hand crown.” 


Seuse at Last. 


The supreme court of the United States has 
decided that a person extradited from 
foreign country on one charge cannot be tried 
on a different charge until reasonable time 
and opporttmity have been given for his re- 
turn to the country from whose asyluin he 
bas been taken, This decision is in accord- 
ance With the doctrine insisted upon by Great 
Britain and denied by our government in the 
controversy uver the cases of Winslow and 
Lawrence. The ductrinue has been growing in 
favor here fur some years and may now be 
regarded as seitied. 


Private Property in Babies, 
 Acablegram states thut a baby, together 
with a cradle and a dog, were recently seized 
for rent by a sherifl’s ctlicer in Scotland. 
“That's nothing!” remarks the Chicago Sea- 
tinel. “Every baby in the United States is 
born with a mortgage or tax burden on its 
baci, which it begins to work off as scon as it 
can toddle.” 


The Tax Reformer. 
The Jax Reformer, published by M. Battle, 
9 Spruce street, was the first periodical pub- 
lication established in the interest of a tax 


upon land values exclusive of improvements. 
It is published at half a dollar a year. The 
thirteenth nussber appeared. | - 


has just 


THE NEW PARTY. 


Encouraging Reperts from All Quarters—A 
Conference of Labor Lenders This Month. 


At the headquarters of the !abor party in 
Cooper Union the work of crganization goes 
on satisfactorily, and land and labor clubs 
are organizing at the rate of about thirty a 
week. During the present month there will 
be a conference of labor leaders from all over 
the country. This conference will appoint 
state organizers, and systematic work at 
once will commence. In every state head- 
quarters will be opened for the formation of 
land and labor clubs, aud organization will be 
proceeded’ with more systematically than it 
can be from one central orgunization. The 
only duty of these stute organizations will be 
to form clubs. 

When a sufficient number of these clubs 
have been organized to allow a full repre- 
sentation in all sections of the country, a na- 
tional convention will be called. It is not 
thought that the movement will be sufficiently 
developed to call this national conveution be- 
fore next fail. To this convention the clubs 
will send delegztes direct. The convention 


will choose the name of the party, will make 
a platform, and will decide whether to nomi- 
nate or not. 

In New York the party shows that it has 
lost no vigor since the election. Its city 
convention, Which met on Thursday of lust 
Week, was numerous and enthusiastic, and, 
the daily papers are cureful to add, some- 
what nvisy. 

One of the speakers who occupied the few 
minutes of recess said that some of the mem- 
bers present who had never been to a 
political convention before had marked what 
appeared to them to Lea certain disorder. 
“These gentlemen,” said the speaker, ‘‘can 
believe me when [ say that never in my life 
have I seen 2 more orderly political con- 
vention. The one which nominated Grover 
Cleveland was u bear purden compared with 
this.” 

The number of delegates entitled to sit in 
the New York convention is 340, being one for 
every 200 votes cast for Henry George. As 
might have been expected, the men who ap- 
peared that night at Clarendun hail found a 

y that was good ook upon. ney were 
body that was good to look 2» «=They wer 
from all ranks of life, idlers and do-nothings 
excepted, but mostly “pour men who have to 
work fora living,” men who work to solve 
political questions as they work at their 
trades, with w view of accomplishing some- 
thing. The hall was just about filled, the 
delegations from the different districts all 
occupying fixed places. As the diiferent 
questions were brought up the vote was gen- 
erally taken by districts, but a most sutis- 
factory feature was that the vote of a single 
district would often be divided—some for, 
some against. The “unit rule,” by which the 
opinion of a minority is crushed out by the 
majority, evidently does not fiad faver with 
the new party. 

The convention was opened by Mr. McMac- 
kin, chairman of the executive committee, 
with a short address. 

Thereupon the meeting went into the elec- 
tion of a temporary chairman, which resulted 
in the choice of John MeMackin. 

Frank J. Ferrall was elected vice-chairman, 
and presided for the remainder of the meeting 
as Mr. McMackin was engaged on other im- 
portant business. Jumes P. Archibald was 
elected temporary seeretary. 

A committee of one member from each dis- 
trict (each district neminating its own mem- 
ber) wus formed tu investigate the contesis 
from two or three of the districts. A recess 
was taken, during which, strange as it may 
appear to the experienced poli tieal “ workers,” 
the meeting did not resolve itself into a col- 
lection of animated whisky botties and beer 
kegs, but listened to several prominent 
speakers who talked on the Blair education 
bill, which was generally favored, and the 
pending militia bill, which Was disapproved. 

The report of the committtee on eredentials 
wus adopted as reported to the cunvention. 

The meeting closed with the appointment of 

a commiitee on platform, and one on perma- 
nent organization, and an adjourpmeut was 
taken to Thursday of this week. 

From among the nuimerous letters received 
by the national cominittce the following are 
selected as of general interest : 

W.H. R., Louisville, Ky. Thave been agitating the 
land question fur 4 long time, and getting my friends and 
acquaintances ty read up on the subject. I believe Ue 
country is ripe for a uew party movement, especially if 
the party shall propose reforms that xo to the rout, for 
these are ubiversal in their application. I shall en- 
deaver to help you ali I can, or, rather, tu help 
myself and my fellow men, You have made uw good 
beginning, aud We must all put forth all eur power 
and influence to bring about the refurms that must 
come sooner or Jater,” 

Thomus W. Taylor, Homestead, Pa.“ From sad ex. 
perience of the past I maf not be as hopeful es others 
are that laburing men will redeom themselves from 
bondage by theirown sober, intelligent action. After 
thirty years of personal slavery to the eottun lords of 
old and New England, and &fty years of devotion to the 
cause of unrequited toil, I stil retain mucii of the hope- 
fulness of youth. Jt is but natural that the workingmen 
should be devoted to their Various organizations, but. in 
these, it seems to me, that they are batting with 
effects, leaving the causes to reproduce like effects in- 
definitely. For tfty years I have carnestly protested 
against the drones taking cll the honey, and vet lL have 
Leen compelled to aecept a little beevs’-wax for my 
share, because the other workers seemed content with 
the same.” 

W. W.2B., Vincennes, Indiana,—" Bere the cause is pro- 
gressing. It is estimated that the following to be relied 
on excecds 3, but besides these there are nnny sme 
pathizers, A Jand and Jabor cub will be organized here 
shortly, end it is proposed to enter the ileld of petites in 
May With a single caundidite for ove or other of the city 
oktices.” 

Thomas M. Brady, Boston, Mass.: The workers every- 
where are realy abd anxivus to strike for legislative 
power. 

Owen McDonald, Sharon, Mercer Co., Px.: We have a 
goud many members already, beth demeerais and re- 
publicans, all taking an active part. Weare suing to 
work in earnest, and by 1888 shall buve Western Penu- 
sylvania well organized. 

A. R. Wright, Rome, Georgian. The old land is not dead 
yet; yea, there ls amazing vilality init. The overthrow 
of land monopoly is certain in the near future; and the 
proposition that one generation may put its viecs, cor- 
ruptions, and follies on succeeding gencrations is simply 
monstrous. Awakening intelligence will throw voit these 
shackles before the expiration of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. ; 

. S., Logan, Ohio: One man says: “I am jin sym- 
puthy with the movement, and would like to join, but, 
to tall the truth, Lam afraid’.’” There could be only one 
unsWer to that: “You wre a slave already.” Others are 
more cuurageeus, aud We shall send you good news 
soon, . 

J. F. Busehe, Jr., New Haven, Connecticut: The 
matter of land ad haber clubs was regulariy discussed 
at the New England meeting ef the socialistic Eubor 
purty at Meriden on Christmas day, 
sation With you about it when next 1 visit New York, 
which Inuy be within a week.” < 


J.C. P., "ANentown, Pennsy!vanin: 
agitation in the lubor organizations where Lam -ae- 
quainted and start the ballin this locality. Labor here 
is so thoroughly intimidated by politicaland employ- 
ing bosses UMat it will require hard work. Alrexdy I 
have been urging the members ty educate themselves 
on this question, hoping that it will lead to & proper 
exercise of the elective franchise. 


U. T., Cannon Falls, Minnesota: My friend, ——— 
wants 2 cupy of “Progress und Poverty.” Io will band 
him your cireulars and Iet hin wiggie. Mo. isa 
defeated candidate for the legislature. He will now 
have time to investigate the principles of the new 
party. It is a waste of money to give away printed 
matter. The people pay for their information. 


Jaanes S. Hook, Augusta, Georgian: I hive been pro- 
foundly impressed by air. George’s- views touching tie 
proper ownersbip of the soil. Iam sutistied he is right, 
and that his scheme of appropriating economic rent to 
the support of government is entircly feasible, and, in 
the way propesed_by him, made easily prncticable with- 
out any unnecessary shock or strain, And so far from in- 
juring capital, it Would in the end benefit it, while 
emaucipating labor from its many grievous burdens. 
But from long habit of accepting the established order, 
the people will be somewhat slow in taking in this new, 
and to their apprehension, thoroughly radical idea. Yet 
if this grand movement is conducted disereetly and 
without passion, but with dauatless purpose to succeed, 
a great social and political revolution will sweep over 
this entire country thut will strike the chains from the 
limbs of honest toii, make glad the hearts of the people, 
aud givea newer aud grander lease of life tu ow free 
institutions. 

Geo. W. Appel, Secretary National Metal Worlhers’ 
Vuion, Baltimore, Maryland: I will have the Claren- 
don Hail plitform publisbed in our official organ, the 
Hammer, and wil call on all locals guivsnrre/acaas 
mwvenen’ 


for what 


Will have conver... 


Iowilh begin tho: 


SHALL CONGRESS REGULATE COMMERCE 
BETWEEN THE STATES. 


The Present Theory of Railway Manage- 
ment—Monstrous Favoritism and Op- 
pression—The Old Tarnpikejldea in Early 
Railway Legisiniion. 

The theory on which railroads are now 

huged is that they are the private property 
of these in possession, who ere authorized to 
charge the public whatever they choose for 
the service rendered. In pursuance of this 
theory the policy of the companies is “to 
make the charge as hich as the traffic will 
bear,” while making from time to time such 
changes in the rates as may imect compctition 
of rivals, reward friends or punish enemies. 

This enormous power has been concentrated 

in the hands of a few men, who exercise it not 

merely in disregard of public interest, but with 

equal disregard of the property rights of a 

large nnmber of those who furnish the eapital 

to build and equip the roads. 

The result is that the entire internal com- 
merce of this country is to-day directed and 
-controiled by a few men who have formulated 
for themselves a complete system for the ex- 
ercise of such control. These men not merely 
usurp sovereign power, but even some powers 
denicd by most writers on jurisprudence to 
sovereigns, That a government muy raise 
money by taxation to the extent of its neces- 
sities has never been denied; but no govern- 
ment has a right to levy taxes on one citizen 
for the benetit of another citizen. 

Yet the railroad managers unhesitating!y 
exercise this tremendous power. The con 
stitutional right of Congress to levy taxes 
is called “protection” has been 
denied by many wise and able men. The 
railway managers, however, and practice a 
similar system, and openly claim a right to 
do so. A railroad attorney tddresdine a con- 
gressional committee in opposition to the 
Reagan bill recited a request made by a 
cooperage firm for a special rate to New 
York, lower than that given to other shippers, 
in order that such firm might successfully 
compete with English and Norwegian coopers, 
and he complained that the pending bill would 
prevent railroads from exercising any dis- 
cretion in such cases. It never appeared to 
occur, either to the attorney or the congress- 
men he addressed, that such an exercise of 
governmental power to encourage or for- 
bid exports should not be intrusted to private 
hands. Neither did they seem to see that 
such a power so lodged would almost cer- 
tainly be abused. 

That it is abused most outrageously numer- 
ous instunces prove. In 1877 the grain trade 
of New York umeunted to over 100,000,009 
bushels; yet two houses largeiy controlled it. 
The investigation of the He »pburn committee 
showed that the cnormous advantage enjoyed 
by two firms over all smaller competitors was 
due to the fact that a freight rate from the 

Vest from three anda half to five cents per 

hundred less thun other houses could get had 
been given to the favored firm. A similar 
favoritisin has built up that great monopoly 
known as the Standard Oil company. The 
sceret contract made between the four great 
trunk linesand that company in 1872 stipulated 
that “the railroads will at all times co-oper- 
ate with the Standard Oil company to main- 
tuin its business against injury by competition, 
and the railroad will raise or lower the rates 
for such times and to such extent as may be 
necessary to overcome competitien.” 

This iNegal and secret contraet, whereby the 
highway s were suddenly closed against every 
rival enterprise, at once bankrupted every 
other producer and created probably the most 
eae monopoly the word has ever seen. 
In 1879 this company refined 95 per cent. cf 
the 350,0°6.000 gallons of coal oil placed on the 
murket, and the single item of reduced freizhts 
in the ‘rorm of rebates yielded it a prolit of 
S10, 151,218 in eighteen months. 

Jne result of this is that the sagacious mer- 
chant must ulways take into consideration the 
possibility that his competitor may secure 
privately a more favorable rate, and also the 
risk of a sudden and arbitrary chance in even 
the published rates. If he complains he is 
punished by discrimination against him, and 
so he obsequiously frowns upon the repre- 
sentatives of a power over which his right as 
a citizen gives him no conirol. 

Lut the exercise of this imperial power by 
raliway manngers Qoes not stop at undermin- 
ing the manhood and self-r espect of the mer- 
cantile class. It boldly lays its hands on gov- 
ernment ; it forces or defeats legislation ; can- 
didates for offee look to it for assistance in 
their election, and the public-spirited and am- 
bitious young man who dares to defy this 
great power tinds his way to places of trust 
aud honor as effectively blocked as though he 
were an urfranchised alien. The press, also, 
sometimes through corruption, but more fre- 
quently, perhaps, because of alliauce with or 
interest in meusures and candidates subject 
to railway intluence, fails to protest agaiust 
the dangerous usurpation that is undermining 
our system of governinent‘and making popu- 
lar freedom impotent against a power cre- 
ated by the people’s representatives. 

Nor dees the evil stop here. The secrecy 
essential to suelo a management of our raii- 
way system oilers opportunity to the inside 
managers to swindie or “freece out” stock 
and bond holders, and tends to the constant 
concentration of these tremendous and dan- 
gerous powers over business and go¥yerument 


j into aw steadily decreasing number of hands. 


The remedy for this condition of affrirs is 
government control of management und rates, 
uccompanied by the fullest publicity. 

To the proposal to apply this remedy, the 
railway manacers oppose the declaration that 
such an attempt would violate the obligation 
of a contract, invade vested rights and con- 
tiseate private property. In order to consider 
this claim we musi understand just whata 
railroud company is, how it comes into et 
ence, whenee and for what purpuse it derive 
its powers, and what are its dutics_as well as 
its riglits. 


We must et the very beginning of this-in- 


quiry Gisiniss any idea that the railroad com- 


pany haus any special rights because it is a 
corporation. A corporation is ‘simply an 
artilicial person created by the sovercign 
power. There are 
vate. The tirst isan instrumentulity of gov- 
erninent exercising governmental — powers 
delegated by the sovereigu, such usa city or 
town. All other corporations ure private, 
und are essentially associations or partuer- 
ships enipowered te net by a corpcrate pn mule, 
to have suc eee: ® coumnon seal, ete lu 
short, they are artilicial persens created by 
the State, and having less instead of more 
Vights than an individual or nutural person. 
Manufacturing, brary and railway com- 
panies are private corporations. —— 

Any special rights conferred by the State 
on such an artificial person might bave been 
conferred. upon a natural person. The arti- 
ficial person has such u-right, not because it is 
aw corporation, but because the State hus 
specitically granted it certain powers and 
authorized it to dv certain acts. 

fo a railroad company the government 
usually temporarily transfers, under limita- 
tiens, the exercise of the sovereign’s power of 
eminent domain, just as it has done in times 
pest to corpcrations or individuals who de- 
sired to dig canals or build turnpikes. It 
likewise, as in such causes, gives to the corn- 
pany the right to take tolls. In respect to the 
eminent doinzin, it is sufficient to remark that 
@ railroad company cannot possibly claim 
under this franchise any other power than the 
right to acquire, for the use of the community, 
against the will of the owner, such private 
property as is demanded by the public con- 
Venience. It isa fundamental principle of tks 


two kinds, public and pri- } 


against the natural code of 


~ houses 
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law that the sovereign himself cannot. take 
private property for private use. 

Thus far a railroad differs in no important 
respect from a turnpike paved with iren and 
ties instead of stone. Some of the first acts 


authorizing railroads regarded them in this 


light, and even provided for toll gates every 
ten miles and named a maximum toll. The 
nature of the business, however, required that 
one company should own aud operate the 
road, and hence the State granted te railroad 
companies another right rarely granted to 
canal and turnpike companies, that of .ccm- 
mon earriers. These are all the rights of a 
public character thet # railrcad company has; 
and it has these, not because it is a corpora- 
tion, but because they have been specifically 
granted to it with the full understanding that 
the community will thereby be served. 

Long before railways were invented the 
principles of law applicable to common car- 
riers, to hichways and to the franchise of 
charging toll, were firmly settled, well under- 
stood and frequently applicd to -caniuls, 
bridges, ferries and turnpikes. The common 
carrier is bound to furnish equal facilities to 
all of his customers, and his charges mst be 
reasonable. He must name his.price at his 
peril; and, if it is unreasonable, the customer 
is entitled to damages, preciscly as if the car- 
ricer had captiously refused to carry his goods. 
A similar demand has also been less: aliy made 
that tolls on canals and highways shall be 
reasonable; and in many cases a maxunum 
rate has been named iu the act granting the 
franchise. Whether tolls considered reason- 
abJe at one time shall be considered as reason- 
able forever, is a question about which courts 
have rendered contlicting decisions; but that 
the question was one for judicial decision has 
never been denied. The legislatures, however, 
are competent to furnish the courts rules of 
evidence, and to declare by statute the charges 
to be considered as reasonuble. » 

It is therefore a mistake to suppose that a 

ailroad may regulate its charges upon those 
business principles practised by citizens in the 
eonduct of their personal affairs. The claim 
of a right “to make the charge as high as the 
traffic will bear” is untenable. The road must 
be conducted and the charges regulated in 
such a manner as will, in the judgment of the 
sovereign, best promote the object for which 
it was created—to a furnish a convenient and 
necessary means of transportation. The profits 
of the owners must not take precedence of 
this consideration. They are entitled to fair 
profits on actual and necessary investments, 
but they are not entitled to mulct the public to 
pay for waste, blunders or fraud, and the pub- 
lic is entitled tu constunt reductions as the 
traffic inercases, this enabling decreased 
charges to pay the full profit to which the in- 
vestors can lay just claim. 

The right of the government to intervene to 
secure these ends cannct justly be denied. As 


| to the policy of such intervention, there can 


be no question, in view of the fact that a few 
individuals have become possessed of all our 
creat highways; and thus these individuals, 
and these alune, have power to move freicht 
or carry passengers by modern methods. 
These men have misused their power to de- 
fraud smaller owners, and they have, through 
their usurped contrcl, ‘gathered g great fortunes. 
Vanderbilt accumulated over $100,000,000 in 
twenty ycars, Gould $75,000,000 in fifteen years, 
the Central Pacitie syndicate, with an invest- 
ment of $12,500, $186,000,000 in fourteen years. 
That is to say, the managers of these three 
systems secured in the course of a few years 
the cnormous sum of 335,000,009 for their 
personal use. Thus we sce that this enormous 
power is in the hands cf men greedy for guin 
and reckless in their methods. These men 
claim and exercise the power not only to lay 
whatever tax they please on trausporiation, 
but to protect or break down industries at will. 


Having thus established the legal and moral. 


right of government to interfere in the man- 
weement cf our modera highways, it seems 
hardly necessary to argue in behalf of the ex- 
pediency cf such interference. The ques- 
tion now is, whether Congress shall retain 
its constitutional power “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the 
several States,” or permit this power to be 
usurped by a few railway magnates. It 
is to meét the necessities of that vast and 
well nish voiceless majority of the American 
people, who have but one answer to make to 
such questions, that state control isadvocated. 
This government is the people’s covernment, 
and no men, rich or poor, shall be permitted 
long to usurp its rights or defy its power. 

J. Mi. Mason. 

Charlestown, W. Va., Jan. 1. 


A TYPIVAL MILLIONAIRE. 


The New President of the New York and 
New England Road. 

The Buffalo Express says of Jabez A. Bost- 
wick, recently elected president of the New 
York and New Engtand railroad, that he is 
worth ten or fifteen millions, accumulated in 
alife time of less than fifty years. He was 
born in Ohio, and early in life went to Cleve- 
land, where he engaged in the hardware busi- 
ness. His peal failing him, he went to a 
ington, Ky., where be met J. B. Tilford, 
banker, who took him into his employ dna 
eventually made ‘him a cashier of his bank. 
From Lexington, having accumulated seme 
capital, Bostwick went to Covington, oppo- 
site Cincinnati, and became a dealer in ection 

and grain. 


ary, 1866, where he embarked in the cotton 
business. After a time he engaged in the 


petroleum trade as.a receiver of the refined: 


oil which then came principally from Cleve- 
land. It was a fierce strugele with other re- 
eeivers for the coutrol of the trade, and for a 
considerable time he wus engaged in a sharp 
business battle with the Rockefellers, who 
then had small offices down ia the gloomiest 
part of Pearl street. After a time the rivals 
sume-to. an understanding; and other houses 


being persuaded or cvereed into. juining the- 


7 


enterprise, the result was one of the most 
powerful, one of the most deliani, Sand at the: 
same time one of the meanest move Dele that 
ever laid unscrupulous hands on the <trade of | 
this country, the Standard Oil company. 

Much of Mr. Bustwick’s vast wealth is due. 
to his prominence In a corporation w hich, be- 
cinning, it is alleged, in the days ofJim Fisk, 
with the Erie raitrcad, has secured rebates on 
freight rates against. all opposition - and new 
stunds as. the dominant power in 2 mighty in- 
terest, utter having taught other munopolists 
howto subvert the commercial liberties cf 
Aguericun citizens, 
sthies tor which 
the witrlgig of time will surely. DrIng in bis 
revenges. : 

-Mr. Bostwick built the great cotton ware- 
at Staten Isiand, where 100,000 bales 
can be stored. He is engeged ina project for 
conveving steam heat ‘to ~ dwellings in New 


York; he isa directcr in a growing monopoly. 
-in the evttun seed oil business; he is president 


of the New York and New Engiand railroad, 
and though he has retired from any 
participation in the business of the Standard 
Oil company, he is still one of its largest 
stockholders. He lives in fine style on Fifth 
avenue, and is a member of the Union league, 
which numbers not a few successful traders ia 
oi! and speculators in stocks and fuod. 


Go w esct. 

Sr. Paun, Neb., Jan. i0.- Nebraska folks 
have been tryiug to dodge pauperism by 
coming west, but it is“like the rest of the 
couniry. Asmull fraction are rich and the 
rest poor. Our farms that we got of the gov- 
ment are mortguged. Heretofore our public 
lands have been the resort of people banished 
from sneiety on account of poverty, but even 
that resort is pow Beurly.a thing of the past. 

Jason B. PACKARD. 


Later on he removed to Cinein-. 
nati, and finally came to New York in Janu-. 


and hee sped up. offenses 


active. 


“in the rewular ete nines of trade. 
of the year he is indeed fortunate if he can 
settle with his landlord und storekeeper by 
“turning: over 
“Jabor, and -more 


THE NEGRO IN THE SOUTH. 


AND LIGHT-HEARTED, BUT 
POOR. 


INDUSTRIOUS 


Au Exedns to tke West—the Cause of Dise 
sulistaction-—- The Land-owner and the: 
Merchant Takes the Whole Proceeds of a- 
¥Year’s Labor—Shifttless Foor Whites. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Jun. 10.—The colored. 

man of to-duy who resides in the southern 

strites is net the creature of twenty-five years. 
zco. Neither is he in the lower depths of 
ignorance and decredation, as many philan- 
thropic men and women in the north seem te 
think. For three months I have studied negro 
life in the south in various localities in all its 
phases. Once upon a time I pictured the south- 
ern resro of the present day as a lazy, shift- 
less creature. - In reality I find him an nese: 
sober and hard-working citizen. During the 
past three months I have seen nine intoxicated 
men in the south, but there was not a negro 
amorg them. In Atianta, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville and cther cities in the south I find 
that nine-tenths of the idle men and loafers 
are of the white race. The negroes are the 
workers. They ure to-day the bone and sinew 
of the south. The southern white man of the 
poorer class scems to hold labor in disdain. 

In the city of Jacksonville I visited the river 

wharves and docks, and saw an. occasional 

white man working along with the negroes. I 

talked with these white men, and to my sur- 

prise learned that none of them were from the 
south. They were northern men, who were 
not above working as day laborers along with 
the negroes. The best carpenters, painters 
auc machinists in the south to-day are colored. 
men. The native whites of the south who are 
not men of wealth or engaged in profitable. 
business enterprises are engaged in Liquor 
selling, running cheap eating houses. and fill- 
ing like occupations. Few of them are day 
laborers or mechanics. Idiers from the white 
race are seen upon every side, but the negra 
seems to be always at work, and happily at 
work, for he whistles and sings as he labors, 
and his work is a pleasure to him. He never 
grumbies or complains. The chronic fanit- 
finder, the man who harps.on the question of 
hard mts. leck ef work and scarcity of 
money, appears to be the southern white man. 

Why these things are so [have not been able 

to learn, but the facts remain, nevertheless. 

There appears to be no discontent among 
the southern negroes. They have considerable 
voice ? in political affairs. There are negro 
policemen in Atlanta, and every mail carrier 
in Jacksonville is a colored man. In Fernan- 
dinu, Fla., all the city officials are negrves, 
from mayor te constable, and the city is weil 
governed, and peace and prosperity reigns. 
As to the matter of schools, the negroes have 
the best school-houses in some localities—so 
much the best that the white tax-payers are 
inclined to shake their heads and grumble. 
Their teachers are educated colored folk of 
their own chovsing, and the young colored 
pecple are muking good progress.in education. 
Many of the coiored business men ure geting 
rich. In this city men like J. H. Thompson, 
Tony Smith and May Green are amassing for- 
tunes in legitimate business owing to thei 
shrewd heads and industry, te the discomiiture 
of many white merchants. The negro is 
needed here in the south. It would be a poor . 
country without him. There would be no one 
to work if he wasabsent. They are owners cf 
their own homes in miny instances, and to «ail 
ippearauces ure happy, Prosperous and con- 
tented. 

While these conditions of affairs exist hat 
have stated there is going on an exodus cf 
negroes to the western states. Over 3,000 
have already left North Carolina alone. It is 
hot an organized movement, yet there is a 
manifest methed in it. I can see but one valid 

reason for this exodus. The negro is not vir- 
tually a lazy, shiftiess individual. He will 
work, and work bard, if paid for. his labor. 

All about him here in the south isa lack of 

thriftiness and industry. He has litt!e te in- 

spire himn to labor for a home when his white 

brother is an indolent creature, who prefers to 

wander idly about the streets rather than _ 
work. The negro wants an air of prosperity - 
all: about him. He seeks it in the west, and 

thus I-can readily see a reason for the western 

exodus. The conditicn of white labor ia the 

scuth is largely the cause of the depressing 

condition of all classes in the south. The 

nero is poorly paid f for his labor as compared 

with the laborer in the north, and the white 

laborers and mechanics in the south are the 

ones to blame. 

There ure other reasons why the colored 
max should seek pustures new, “notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he is more. prosperous here 
than his shiftless white brother. In every 
southern state there are. lnws on the statute 
bovks which give the white landlord almest 
abseinte contre! of: the interest of the colored 
reuter or laborer. The “crop mortgage” sys- 
temmisunty a lecalized form of confiscation. A 
colored man is con yelled to pay an exorbitant | 
price for the use of laud, te begin with—often 
us much per acre as it could be bought for by - 
a white man. In order to get. provisions for 
his family while bis cotton is being raised he 


Aust pledge bis whole crop in advance, and 


pay for everything he buys #t rates two or 
thrée times. 25 large as these which sre asked. 
At the end 


to them wil the proeeeds of his 
frauentiy he finds himself 
still in debt after such a transfer. 

These land shylecks of the south say that 
the colored mau is free, and he has nubody 
but himself to bhame if bis. crop is insufficient 
to pay fer what has been furn: ‘Ai : 
poaetee to which he 


less uty ing on credit and pract ‘conomy te 
the very letter. There is nore poetry thar : 
truth in such it Proposition. ‘The negro is not 

a free ngent in the transaction. He i is entire 

“Jy at the mercy of those who tix the contract. 
His absolute necessities deprive him of all lib- 
erty of choice. He must have land to culti- 
vete and must pay an. exorbitant price for it. 
He must have food and clothing for his wife 
and children, and he must pay ‘the Ynerehant 
a double price for the sume. This is the pre- 
Vailing rule throughout the south. Ido not 
speak « of any speciai case. The law is on the 
side. of the white man. The ce are Witt 

the white man, and sv is public sentiment te a 
“certain extent. The negro is a sla i in a 
certain sense. He is not treated as is the white 
man, und here lies the secret of success and 
prosperity in the great seuih. Her whole 
labor. system is liable to pull to pieces tor 
want of wise and timely action in. the direc- 
tion of assuring the colored people thet the 
wrongs under which they are suffering shall 
be removed. This is the cause of the immigra- 
ticn to the west. The negro mechanics ‘and 
luborers in the towns and ities are prosper- 
ous and contented, as I have stated. The 


agricultural class, thuse who raise cottun and 


tittthe soil, are the dissatisfied ones, and I 
have shown the reasons why they are inclined 
to Jeave the south ‘in large numbers and settle 
in the west, southwest “and northwest. The 
white men. of the south will never, as long as 
the world stands, perform. the field labor now 
performed by the negro. The colored man 
must do this work or it ; will not be done. Itis 
to the interest of the south to retain her cvi- 
ored population, every man of it Without 
the negro the south is doomed to failure. She 
will never be prosperous without his aid, and 
if the south “were wise she would hasten to 
correct her laws aud look upon the negro as 
her salvation Win. CLemans 
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: because he had political influence. 


fold that we have 


S scainblers and others of the criminal class. 
Once appointed, they are frequentiv kept 
on the force despite the grossest breaches 
“of discipline aud the exhibition of the most 


to have been dismissed vears ayo. 


qured the adoption by the house of a 
of resolutions directing the 


‘poetired; 


pet, and = by 
Many were mutilated, and whether notes 
- of like denomination were issued in their 
 -gtead. As it has. become customary for 
- Pecretaries of the treasury to cancel one 
and two dollar notes 
in their place. Mr. 
inconvenient to respond, especially as the 
ect of Aug. 
“Buy of the appropriation for that purpose. 


- §twas thrown 
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LET THEM BE REMOVED. 

The murder of Roundsman Robert A. 
Montgomery by Patrolman Rourke of the 
police force was not only a shocking and 
cowardly assassination, but it brings out in 
the strongest possible light the nature of 
the control exercised over the force by the 
board of police commissioners. 

Rourke murdered Montzomery because 
the latter caught him half-drunk and away 
from his beat and told him he would report 
him. He had already reported Rourke 


- several times, and the latter had threat- 


ened to kil) him if he did so again. 

Ktappears that during the four and a half 
yeazs of Rourke’s service as a patrolman he 
has had charges preferred against him 
twenty-six times, frequently for serious 
offenses. Again and again he has been 
brought before the board, and he has been 
invariably dismissed with littic, if any, pun- 
ishment. The testimony of the officers at 
his station is that he has beeu for a long 
time habituiy under the influence of 
mae 

How could such a man remain on the 
pikes force? The answer is verv simple, 
and the fact that it surprises no one shows 
how deeply this community has sunk into 
the mire of criminally controlled politics. 
Rourke was retained on the police force 
Having 
that, he couid neglect his duties, desert his 
beat, frequent saloons, and perhaps club 
an innocent citizen now and then with 

impunity. 

~ The people of this country are constantly 
2 non-partisan police 
board. Nothing could be further from the 


truth. We have, instead, a thoroughly par- 
» fisan board, 
parties are equally represented, aud in 
which all of the abhorrent inthuences of 
either have full sway. 


in whieh both of the old 


Mea are appointed 
guardians of ihe police through the in- 
lames of politicians who ure closely 
with dive keepers, roughs, 


ruffianly qualities. 

Rourke is an example of this. He ought 
No one 
knew this betier than the poiice commis- 
sioners, Whe were responsible for licensing 
this drunkea rufiian to zo about the streets 


armed with club and revelver and weariage 


the uniform of 2 eardian of the peace. 
To them he owe 


his ability to commit the 
rrime for which Be must answer. On their 
guilty heads rests the responsinility for this 
shedding of innecent blood by the drunkard 
they knowingly commissioned to carry 


“deadly weapons as in officer of the law. 


The police comniussioners of New York are 
morally, though not Jecally, responsible for 
Officer Montgomery's death. 

But they are legaily responsible for con- 
fanuing such a mun as Rourke on the po- 
lice force, and there should be no delay in 


bringing charges against them with a view 


to their removal by the governor. We 
hope that Mr. Hewitt will soon be well 
enough to begin the discharge of the duties 
of the office he sought. This case demands 
his immediate atieniion. He and Gov. 
Hill have both professed a desire to do 


‘some practical good for the working people. 
‘Here is their opportunity. 
amen of New York wili now see whether or 
- not these two men will put into cperation 
the existing machinery of law to relieve 
this community of a board that keeps 
drunken ruffians on the police force. 


The working- 


A POSEN FOR MANNENG. 
Congressman Wesver of Lowa has se- 
i series 
secretary of 
the treasury to report whether any of the 


pundry civil appropriation of the act of 


Aug. 4, 1886, has been expended = in 


~ §ssuing treasury noies of large denomina- 


tion jn licu of smaker notes cancelled or 
how many one aud two dollar 
have been = cuncelled since the 
what authority; how 


potes 


and issue larger ones 
Manning may find it 


4 prohibited the use of 


LAW AND ORDER. 
The anarchist 
while organized workingmen ate asa class 


in favor ot due administration of law, the 


society saving cluss is at heart a lawless 
class. Spies and his associates were con- 
wicted by a jury chosen in a manner so 


shamelessly illegal that. it would be charity | 


ft suspect the judge-of incompetency, 

The accusaiion was murder, by an explo- 
sive thrown by an unknown person be- 
tween whom and the defendants no con- 
nection was shown. The meeting at which 
ras p 
red i; 


The mayor so deci: and although 


the chief of police agreed with him, hardly 


‘was the mayor out of sight when the chief, 
atthe head of a squad of pelicemen, or- 
dered it io disperse. Then the explosive 
was thrown. 

The only evidence against the defendants 
in connection with this meeting was that 
they were present aud that some of them 
spoke. Yet this jury, many of whom con- 
fessed to fixed opinions against the accused, 
found a verdict of murder. 

Upon this the labor organizations, 
although opposed in opinion to the de- 
fendants, raised a tund to vindicate the 
iow different the position of the 
“betier classes.” No well informed law- 


sases have proved that ; 


suceable and lawful. | 


1 baron eye 
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i or-drowa plan, 


grounds. Laymen may think the pro- 
ceeding lawful because outward forms of 
law were observed, but the lawyers who 
defend it do so solely on the ground ee 
“anarchy,” and “communism,” and ‘ 
cialism” must be stamped out. They con- 
cede that it was a mere subterfuge to pun- 
ish men for opinion’s sake, but urge oe 
the opinions are dangerous to society) 
and when a layman is confronted with the 
truth that this trial was a legal farce, 
he falls back upon the same _ plea. 
An opinion more dangerous to society 
than that men who teach unpopular -doc- 
trines may be silenced by illegal convic- 
iions of infamous crimes could hardly be 
conceived. 

Which then is the law and order class ?— 
the class that demands a lawful trial 
for victims of popular hate and fear, 
and out of its slender means con- 
tributes to that end, or the class that uses 
the machinery of the law to mangle the 
law itself in an endeavor to silence doc- 
: tripal adversaries ? 


THE COUNTY CONVENTION. 

Last week the first convention for perma- 
nent organization of the land and labor 
party in the county of New York was held 
at Clarendon hall. 

The body was gp intelligent, orderly and 

earnest gathering. The delegates were 
elected at primaries in the assembly dis- 
tricts on the basis of one delegate for every 
200 votes cast by the party at the last elec- 
tion. The business of the first night was 
confined to temporary organization, a fact 
that perplexes practical politicians accus- 
tomed, by means of the cut and dried pro- 
cess, to rapid preliminary proceedings. 

One feature of deep significance was the 
unanimous election of a colored man as 
temporary chairman. True democracy 
overrides every form of prejudice—that of 
race as well as that of religion. To people 
who have made themselves believe that the 
labor party is a class party, the spectacle of 
a convention composed of wage workers 
and self-employers in both business and 
professional life, presided over by one of a 
class that is relegated to back seats even in 
churches, must have been startling. a so 
fur as this party is a class party it is, as Was 
reiterated in the campaign, a party of the 
class that works, regardless of race, relig- 
ion or soci condition. 

Permanent organization has now reached 
a point where a strong third party in this 
country is assured. With the principle 
that gave it birth and vigor in the cam- 
paign here, its influence will extend rapidly 
over the country, and ultimate success, be 
near at hand. 


VESTED RIGHTS IN PRIVILEGES. 

When Judge Peckham held that the 
corporate charter of the Broadway rail- 
road was constitutionally repealed, he 
went on, for the purpose of protecting 
bond holders, to decide that the right of 

ray the company had acquired through 
Broadway was property, and as such sub- 
ject to the lien of the mortgage. 

It is clear enough that the property of a 
corporation cannot be legisiated away. The 
; repeal of the Broadway charter could not 
deprive the stockholders or creditors of 
tracks or rolling stock. nor perhaps of a 


richt of way acquired by purchase or | 


otherwise from private owners. But here 
is a right of way through a municipal 
thoroughfare, acquired under the law of 
eminent domain by a private corporation 
which is now constitutionally dead. Yet 
this right of way is to be treated as an as- 
set on which bondholders have a lien, and 
which, logically, is to be divided among 
the stockholders of the dead corporation 
after the mortgage is satisfied. 

According to this decision, if the legisla- 
ture should decide to repeal the charters of 
the various city railroads which have re- 
ceived back their capital many times told, 
their right of way over Third avenue, Sixth 
avenue, Fourth avenue, and the other av- 


| enues and cross streets, would survive as an 


asset like the rails, rolling stock, buildings, 
and horses. 

The fallacy of vested righis in public 
privileges has been carried to an absurd 
length already; but in view of the aggress- 
iveness of transportation monopolies, this 
decision of Judge Peckham carries it to a 
a point where it may well excite alarm. It 
is fortunate that the decision was made 


just before instead of just after the consti- | 


tutional convention. 


THE PLEA FOR WORK. 
Eugene Lawrence, after saying in 
Harper's Weekly that a society which 
would provide work for all is something 


still to be sought for, asks how we shall | 
see to it that no one suffers for want of | 


work. The question is easily answered. 
The most obvious method of providing 
work is to destroy every product as soon 
as itis completed. That would make plenty 
of work in rebuilding, to say nothing of 
the work required in destroying. An 
equally sensible, though more complex and 
somewhat less perfect plan, might be found 
in an extension of the protective principle. 
The existing tarifl is wholly inadequate. 
What is needed is aw blockade. By ex- 
eludin > both foreign goods and foreign 
laborers we might save all our work for 
ourselves, Then there is the 
better known 
name of the inventor, as the “See”? 
method, which it is | proposed to in- 
troduce in’ Westchester county. — It 


‘would be more popular with the better 


classes, for it is as simple as the destructive 
method, more effective than the protective, 
and cheaper than either. 
penal in character—an important consider- 
ation, since, notwithstanding the fuet that 
idleness among the masses is scarcely 
known when work is to be had, the social 
pharisee persistently regards it as «a crime. 

But, seriously,no society or ingenious plan 
for providing work is necessary. Oppor- 
tunities for work are not scarce. They are 
said to be scarce because one part of the 
community levies toll upon the other part 
for the privilege of using natural materials 
—a toll that grows with the growth and 
wants of the community Until it sean 


drudgre- : 


after the |: 


Moreover, it is ! 


one have free access to idie land—that 
which is in and about the city of his birth, 
as well as that thousands of miles beyond— 
and the plea for work will be heard no 
more. 


LONG AND SHORT HACTLS. 

The principal opposition to the pending 
inter-state commerce bill is based on the 
claim that its long and short haul clause 
will drive the through business to the 
Canadian Pacific. That road, these ob- 
jectors say, is subjected to none of the 
restrictions of American legislation and 
will not be bound to publish its rates or 
be perplexed by any problem of long or 
short hauls, while it can make bargains 
with shippers it is its interest to attract. 

This statement is no argument against 
the bill, The Canadian roads cannot 
carry freight at a lower actual cost 
than roads on this side of the line. Their 
owners are not likely to consent to any 
permanent policy that will deprive them of 
a fair profit on the present worth of their 
investment. If the owners of American 
roads are satisfied with such returns they 
need not fear Canadian competition. Ti, 
on the other hand, they seek to obtain 
dividends on inflated values or on capital 
long ago sunk through mismanagement or 
misfortune they demand what they are 
not entitled to; and if Canadian come 
petition can force the railway kings to 
abandon the attempt to impose an unjust 
tax on our people, it will be a good thing 

The bitterness with which the railroads 
fight the clause preventing discrimination 
between the charges per mile for long 
hauls and short hauls is a confession of un- 
fair dealing. They have either been carry- 
ing through freight at a loss and taxing 
loca! business to make good the deficiency, 
or else they have been making an extor- 
tionate profit on their short hauls. In either 
case the small shippers who furnish the 
freight for the short hauls have been un- 
justly treated and are entitled to legal pro- 
tection against any further imposition. 
Yet the railway managers have the audacity 
to ask the congressional representatives of 
these very people to permit them to con- 
tinue their present system. 

| The men who think about this question 
are not likely to be scared by this bugaboo 
of Canadian competition. It will not af- 
fect the votes of congressmen. [If the 
pending bili is defeated it will be due to 
the selfish interests of the numerous rail- 
way owners and attorneys in congress, and 
to the “practical arguments” of the power- 
ful railway lobby, furnished with ian im- 
mense sum of money, that has gathered at 
Washington for the express purpose of 
preventing the passage of any measure de- 
signed to check the blackmailing power 
of the little clique of millionaires who now 
-control the leading railroads of the country. 


A PLAGUE ON BROTH YOUR HO USES, 
The refusal of the republican United 
States senators to vote for the confirmation 
of James C. Matthews as recorder of deeds 
for the District of Columbia is an amusing 
proof of the hypocrisy of that party's pre- 
tence of unselfish devotion to the uplifting 
lof the colored race. It so happens that 
Matthews is a colored democrat. and the 
republican politicians say plainly that 
they cannot afford to teach the colored 
| people that there is any other avenue to 
political promotion than that of republican 
success, Of course, if the republicans 
really desired to benefit the colored race, in- 
stead of desiring that. the race shall benefit 
them, they would rejoice at the prospect of 
a competition between the two parties for 
the votes of colored men. So far is this 
from being the case that the very thought 
of a colored democrat infuriates them, and 
they feel that a negro has no right to be 
anything else than a republican. And 
yet, though they set up this claim to an 
absolute ownership of the negro vote, they 
have rarely, when in power, given office 
of importance to culored men. 
Among democratic leaders there is a 
great deal of this same fecling toward 
white workingmen. They have declared 
for so long that they are the only friends of 
the laboring people that they view any at- 
tempt of the latter to set up a party of 
their own, not only with alarm, but with 
genuine indignation. It is true that they 
have never done half so much for the white 
| working people as the republicans did for 

the negro, in releasing him from slavery 
| and giving him the ballot. but) they have 
somehow come to feel that they have done 
wonders for labor, and that workingmen 
are base ingrates if they do not vote for the 
candidates named by the democratic 
bosses. The moment the workingmen at- 
tempted to elect a candidate of their own 
the democrats of this city showed precisely 
the same peculiar bitterness toward them 
| that the republican senators have displayed 

toward Matthews. : 

Both incidents are revelations that work- 
ingen of all colors ought to comprehend. 
Their proper sentient toward the two old 
| parties is ‘a plague on both your houses!” 


THE NEW PARTY IN THE SOUTH. 

A valued correspondent in Texas writes 
feelingly of the danger that the new 
party will encounter in the south through 
any attempt to include the negro voters 
within its ranks. He states with great 
force the prejudice — prevailing — there 
against any effortt that threatens to 
restore negro rule. Our correspondent, who 
is thoroughly in sympathy with the move- 
ment for the restoration of the ownership 
; of the land to the people, thinks that north- 


: 


ern people uve no conception of the | 


strength of this feeling ia the south. 
Perhaps he is right, yet there is a very 
thorough appreciation in the north of the 


monstrous crime perpetrated by the repub- 


lican managers when they commissioned 
conscvienceless adventurers to go south, and 
in the name of liberty, teach the newly en- 
franchised blacks that thievery was the 
legitimate end and aim of political power. 
Such men can understand; even if they @o 


not sympathize with the violent. southern | 


prejudice against white men who seek 
an alliance with the negroes for political 


' purposes. 


Yet, after all, the; miseries of carpet bag 


government were not so much due to the 
ignorance of the blacks as to evil leader- 
ship. No similar consequences would ne- 
cessarily follow an attempt by southern 
men to lead them in a movement guided 
by principle, and aiming at honest ends. 
In fact the hope of the scuth, as well as of 
the north, lies in the exercise of just such 
leadership. The present condition of af- 
fairs in‘the southern states cannot continue. 


Except in a few districts the new genera- | 


tion of colore® voters, who never were 
slaves, are acquiring a sufficient education 
to enable them to understand something 
of their political rights. Their votes will 
some day not only be cast, but be counted. 
As soon as the present absurd division of the 
people into two parties representing dead 
issues ceases, there will come a division 
among southern whites that cannot fail to 
draw the blacks into politics, and once 
more make them an effective force. 

The question with those who seek the 
overthrow of industrial slavery is not 
whether this force shall be exerted, but 
whether it shall be exerted for or against 
us. Let our friends in the South not de- 
lude themselves with the idea that when 
the final struggle comes the monopolists 
will not use the negro vote if they can. 
In this city, where those who pose as the 
saviors of society are given to talking 
scornfully about the proletariat and to 
denouncing the criminal classes as un- 
worthy of the suffrage, the very poor and 
the criminals are bribed or coerced into 
voting for the candidate of the rich. That 
district of New York city which is most 
noted for dives and criminal haunts gave 
the largest proportionate vote to Mr. 
Hewitt. Every criminal under indictment, 
every suspected person under police sur- 
veillance and every purchasable man in 
this city voted last November against the 
candidate of the workingmen. 

The question at the south is whether by 
the educational influence of an active prop- 
aganda the colored voters shall be lifted 
above such influences, or whether they 
shall be left a densely ignorant mass, to be 


tempts by organized labor to raise wages, 
and, in the struggle at the polls, to be voted 


ms 


t 


| used by employers to break down all at- | 


by the landlord class like so many sheep, in | 


opposition to the movement for the aboli- 
tion of industrial slavery and the rescue of 
our people from monopoly rule. 

Our correspondent will see that THE 
STANDARD understands the causes of the 
prejudice ugainst the negro in politics, but 
we nevertheless must say that the time has 
come when that prejudice must be patriot- 


ically put aside, if the southern states are | 


to participate in the great movement for 
the relief of the whole American people 
from a burden -that already presses with 
intolerable and ever increasing force on 
north and south alike. 


MANY questions are asked, especially by 
those in the business of what is called “‘prac- 
tical polities,” as to what relation the labor 
party and those who wish for far-reaching and 
beneficent. reforms, as shown in the vote cast 
in New York at the Jate election, will bear 
toward the existing great parties. 

BEFORE considering these inquiries, it would 
be well to make one or two of our own in re- 
gard to this business called “practical poli- 
tics” and the men who follow the calling. In 
New York “practical politics” means a pro- 
fession, which, under existing conditions, no 
respectable father would care to have his son 
pursue. It is one degree below the house of 
correction and another above the peniten- 
tiary. It means the rum shop, the gambling 
hell, the slugging den and the slum. It means 
lying, hypocrisy, servitude and shame. It 
means the sinking of manhvod to the servi- 
tude of a boss. Is it any wonder thata proud, 
anxious father, seeking a career for his son, 
should shrink from the associations and 
temptations which “practical politics” implies? 


But there are prizes! Yes, to be sure! A 
shrievalty, an office of record, a seat in the 
legislature, and, if vow have money enough to 
pav the assessment, the bench. If you wish 
to administer justice, ind hold the seales of 
eternal right between man and his creator, 
you may have a chance by paying twenty-tive 
thousand dollars assessment and secing the 
boys well supplied with tobacco and = drink- 
money. But the prizes are few, and come 
stained and reeking with shame. What of the 
*blanks! Is there any class of our. fellow- 
citizens more worthy of sympathy—the svip- 
pathy, the pity we give to those who ure com- 
peHed to live lives wanting self-respect—than 
the shoal of oftice-holders who drift frem the. 
custom-house to the City hall, and follow the 
commands of the “leaders? - 


* WE Wave had corruseating examples of these. 
‘Veaders” in Tweed, Sweeus. Connolly, Me- 
Cui :, Cardozo, Barnard and others. Some 
have left us, but their memory remains, and 
their example bears fruit in Jaehne and Me- 
Quade. When it is necessary to make an 
appointment to an important place, the saints 
who ure screaming reform in November and 
carrying Tainmany banners in “the cause of 
good) government,” tuke ao gambler and a 
pugilist like “Fatty Walsh. And as practical 
politics go, and considering what appointments 
have been and might have been made, we 
areinclined to think that “Fatty” ismuch above 
the average. There 
should net bey a diamond pin and run for 
sheriff next time, as he probably will. In facet, 
it was only by making “ratty” warden that 
he was prevented from going 10 congress. 
The wardeuship goes to “Fatty” and the seat 
in congress to av blue-blocded relative of the 
Tammany leader. Thisis ‘ prnciien! police: 317? 


AND this is w hat we are to accept. year 
after year, and with it diptheria, scarlet 
fever and sinall-pox for our children because 
of sanitary conditions arising from misgovern- 
ment, Of course there are redeeming feat- 
ures. We can have, us the election approaches, 
aw speech fromthe mncyor, or Mr. Depew, or Sun- 
set Cox, on the “dignity of labur® and “the duty 
of recognizing labor.” These speeches ure sure 
to be eloquent. But when it comes down. to 
business—to “practical politics”—these musical 
talkers would prefer a balf hour's 
“Fatty” Walsh or Mike Cregan to all the ora- 
tory of Demosthenes. 

Wat then, to return to our initial question, 
are we to do, we laboring men, concerning 
the great political parties, whose “organiza- 
tions” heretofore have controlled New York 
and other cities? Shall we hold off and accept 
tenders from the democratic and republican 


leaders? These tenders will be sure to come. 


talk with, | 


is no reason why he- 


About the first of next September we shall 
have Judge Tappan, Edward Cooper, Surro- 
gate Rollins, L. P. Morton, or some other of 
the leaders, full of love for the labering man, 
and pregnant with plans, remedies, legislation, | 
expressed in finely turned phrases. The labor- 


‘ing men have only to throw their votes for 


one side or the other, and all that party influ- 
ence can do will be done to ameliorate labor. 


PENNED AND PICKED UP. 


R. Schneider of Cheney, Spokane co., W. T., 
in subseribing for THE STANDARD, ‘“‘drops into 
| poetry” as follows: 

The child you named “Standard” is born—I'm so glad; 
In workingman’s. garb may it ever be clad. 

i ‘To help to dress Ht one year Lsend twoand a half, 

In the battle of reason Tl draw sword in its behalf, 

Two Fre yps, one of them a young man, the 


other welladvarced in life, had just left a house 


Has not Sunset Cox shown his sympathy with | where hey had been supplied with a bountiful 


labor, really making a speech in November 
promising all kinds of legislation in its behalf? 
True, Sunset is not asericus person. . No one 
thought him serious in November, and no ene 
thinks so now. Sunset will have his joke. 
But what Sunsct said then will be said ag ain, 
and no sooner said than forgotten. We have 


i dinner. “I say, Bill,” queried. the younger of 


the two, “where do you. spose we'll get our 
supper?? The old tramp turned on him with 
disgust. “Here—you've just had your dinner,” 
he. said, “ang you begin to.wonder where 


you'll get supper! If that’s the kind of disposi- 
tion you've got, young feller, you had_ better 


heard a good deal about Sunset’s humor, his quit the profession a and go to. work™"—{San 
right to two salarics, his stars from the Sul- | Prancisco Mercury. 


tan, but not a word in regard to ‘Jecislative 


‘Where is the ideal wife ?’ asks a lecturer. 


action in the interest of labor? since he Was | ye],.if she is out. looking for the ideal hus- 


seeking labor votes for congress. 


AS IT was, so it will be! Labor : must hold- 
its own, must organize, must. expect discour- 
agement, disappointment, treachery. It will 
only be felt in politics when it educates the 
influences without which “practical politics” 
would pass away. The remedy is in the 
hands of the voter. He can elose the rum 
shop and the gambling hell when he pleases. 
He can clean the streets, give the city pure 
water, compel railway and other corporations 
to serve the people instead of striving to own 
them, and make Gouldism impossible; have 
judges on the bench whose clection means 
something more than a large assessment. But 


bund, her secareh will prove fruitless.—{Nor- 
ristown Herald. 

There is no music in the soul of a 3 New York 
alderman. He hates Sing Sing.—{Philadel- 
phia Call. | 


Gradually the Standard Oil company is get- 


‘ting the earth. —Philadelphia. Times. 


The Philadelphia Record expatiates to the 


extent of half a column on “What Philadel- 
phia Ought to Be,” when the three words 
ashamed of herself” would have answered 
the purpose.—{Pittsburg Chronicle. 


The train that carried 500 jugs into Atlanta 
was a corker.—[St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


If Prof. Smythe is found guilty, will there 





it cannot be done by listening to the blandish- | he no probation for the poor heathen after 
ments of professional politicians. Make it 2 | death [Boston Herald. 


disgrace to be a professional politician; an 
honor to be a politician of the Jefferson era, 
when office sought the man, not the man the 


office; when the hustings was a tribune, not | 
the shambles. Then we can see what can be | you let me in. Tt do the talking.” 


done in council with our brethren of all parties 
to advance the people's welfare. 


Joun W. McGrath of Michigan has been 
recommended to the president for the ap- 
pointment of chief of the national bureau of 
labor statistics. Mr. McGrath did exceeding- 
ly well as chief of the Michigan bureau. 


Mr. C. P. Huntincton resents the news- 
paper statement that the late Charles H. 
Sherrill was a lobbyist. 
Huntington, simply the adviser and ane of 
the Central Pacifie railroad before congress 
and the departments. The Cahn Pacific 
had, of necessity, entered into business rela- 
tions with the government. Out, of these re- 


He was, seys Mr. 


lations questions constantly arose between the | 


and the executive, judicial-and legis- 
lative branches of the government, and it 
was Mr. Sherrill’s duty to see that in the de- 
cision of such questions the Central Pacific 
should receive no dumage. He. represent.d, 
however, but that one interest, and didi so 
openly and honorably. He never resorted to 
the use of money to influence votes.. There 
is nothing disreputable in the open representa- 
tion of a railroad company’s interests in'’such 
fashion, provided the ends suught are just 
and honorable; but the prevailing opinion is 
that this.cannot be said of the ends sought by 
the Central Pacific and other land grant rail- 
roads. . 


company 


Bos BURDETTE injects a go. d deal of sound 
sense into his humor. 
ploded in Chicago,” he says, ‘“‘may have been 
thrown by the eight condemned men, but they 
did not make it. Hard, sordid. grasping, piti- 
less ssreedy hands. spent a good. many years 
miuking that bomb." 


Tre reduction of fare on the elevated rail- 
roads to five cents has-caused a serious falling 
off in the receipts of the surface roads, which 
is likely to continue for a time at least. Yet 
the surface roads cannot well reduce’ their 
fares. Besides operating expenses and taxes, 
they are loaded down with bonded debts and 
watered stock, and are constantly spending 
lerge sums of money to protect themselves 
from each other and from proposed. roads, 
while the cost of collecting fares amounts to 
more than a cent per passenger. Under these 
conditions a three-cent fare, which would be 
the smallest reduction that. would be likely to 
enable them to regain. their trofie, could 
hardly pey. . But this does not~ prove that 
cheaper transit is impossible. These reads 
could be operated by the city toll free atoa 
cost of less than a cent for each passenger. 
If the city assuned the ownership of its rail- 
reads, both surface and. elevated, all inflated 
values would disappear, clashing of individual 
interests would cease, opposition to new roads 
would not arise, 
would be eliminated, and thé best possible 
trausit system with the zreatest possible econ- 
omy could be established. The cust of such a 
system could, without injustice to anybody, be 
levied on lund values which free 
would increase. 


WE learn from the Freemants Journal that 


the cost of collecting toll 


railroads. 


| 






























An irate female seeks admittance to the 
editor’s sanctum. ‘But I tell you, madam,” 
protests the attendant, ‘that the editor is: too 
ill to talk to any one to-day.” “Never mind : 


A celebrated lawyer once said that the 
three most troublesome clients he-ever had 
were a young lady who wanted to be married, 
a married woman who wanted a divorce, and 
an old maid who didn’t know what she wanted. 

A minister may occasionally be carried away 
with the inspiration of his theme, but he gen- 
erally gets back in time to take up the collec- 
tion. 

Little Bob Mamma: sister Jean has picked 
all the leaves off my toy tree. : 

Mamma—Jean, why did. you do that? 

_ Jean—’Cause they isn’t wight. 

Mamma—Why were they not right? 

Jean— Cause it’s winter. 

Talmage says there will be everthing a per- 
son can wish for in heaven. 
live beside.a river,” he says, “there is one 
wider and grander than the Amazon, Danube 
und St. Lawrence combined., If you wanta 
crown you cun take one from a mountain of 
diamonds and precious stones. If you waata 
palace they will be found there without num- 
ber.””. Nonsense. Does Mr. Talmage expect’ 
us to believe that any such opportunities can 


| be had for nothing in a country to which John 


“The bomb that ex- | his former schoolmate, who had 


I 


| into the Tombs 


Sexton, M: P., who bas been eleeted high | 
investigated. his “ase and presented a ponder-_ 


sheriff of Dublin, has: ordered stunning new 
liveries for his sery ants. 
Ford say to this? 
sentially a. democratic movement, and it isa 


What does Patrick | 
The Irish movement is es- | 


slipper. 


Jacob Astor and Commodore Vanderbilt have 
already emigrated? 


The question of “how many yards make a 
foot? was sprung ona school teachers’ con- 
vention in Ohio and. thirty-four teachers 
handed in their answers—“three.” 

“Took here, Smith,” said a rich fellow to 
asked. for 
aid, “this is the second time you've apphed 
fo me this month. I'm afraid you don’t live 
within your means.” “‘Ah,” said Smith, “Pm 
just. trying to find the means to live within.” 

The L£vening Post is in doubt about the 
use and value of editors. The editor of the 
Post is useful and valuable, like danger sig- 
nals, as a warning to go the other way. 

Two Boston boys formed a. partnership for 
shoveling snow, on the basis that one was to 
do the shoveling and the other “the chinning.* 
The latter solicited the work and the former 
did it. That “chinner? will probably always | 
live by the labor of others. _ 


Some one writes to the World that ‘Mon- 


opoly in the senate is the nest-eggz from which 


imperialism will be hatched.” The writer 
knows more of politics than he does of poultry. 
Nest-eggs are rarely if ever hatched. 

Warden Walsh believes that he has saved 
the Tombs from a conflayzration. But who will 
save the Tombs from Warden Walshi— World. 

‘Sentencing a Boy. 

Last Tuesday 2 boy of fourteen was broug cht 
before Judge Cowing to be sentenced for pet v 
larceny. He was a. bright, frank, honest- 
looking boy, und upon his plea of ¢ guilty Judge - 
Cowing judiciously sentenced him | to. one day's 
imprisonment, which meant that he. should go 
and. immedially out again. 
This boy was not dressed in velvet. He wat. 
a child. of. poverty... Had. his parents beer 
well to-do his ptinishment would: have beer 
administered at. home ow ‘ith, a fond mother’ 
As it was he spent two weeks in the” 
‘criminal atmosphere of the Tombs, while a 


body of bankers, brokers and “gentlemen” | 


ous indictinent, against him. 
sense of the judge this bey would now be 


| one of the schools for, crime cuncler th patron 


pity to see its leaders aping the forms of aris: | 


tocracy &S Soon as. they web a chance. 


a! tiene ea inane mist 


Wry sliot d juries be limited ug Ja 
ing damages in one case and not. in. ‘others 
Why especially should their verdicts in: acci 
dent cases be limited when : death ensues and 
unlimited when it does not? 


defendant. may be mulet. in uny. ret nible 


Yet'so it is. A/ 
: i eee ieee or datyy: 


“a@meunt for breaking a leg, but. in only 35,000. i 


for bre: king a neck. Some years. 2¢0 a ver- 


dict of $36,000. Was found against the elevated 


rowd for crippling <a omans it 


have been more than’ a sixth of that - ‘sum if 


i: collet 


Where? 


it-had killed: hinw. 


iad of alk then deemed: Reces ary 


could nat Mi 


This isa kind of legislation: ia 3 


foisted’ upon the people by railway nlwnopo- 


lies, It should be event away 
Ina eetaes last Week, Ae 

derson informed: the Constitution club: that 
trabriel une twenty Tour. tir: 

noe 


(Cregan, 1, tin G anipelke or Hugh: (zr 
Jess; but all the saviors 
side of “Patty,” Mike, zim and. Hugh! 


THR president reeently ady ised a young 
Man whom he: had: pardoued t- 
und make himself a usefub ¢ 
“There is plenty of room for you iu the Ww orld. Hi 
There is cert ainly no. place in this 
country: where ti repentant conviet ci an find 
opportunity for work, itless he has a geod 
deal of money. : : : 


THE supreme court of Penns¢l ranin has 


allirmed the constitutionality of if law abso- 


jutely prohibiting the manufecture of | oleo- 
margarine. Probably the judges do not know. 
it, but this is the ve ry extreme of socialism. 


are, on the 
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i, wilainge 


K. Ellery. Ane i 
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In fact very few of the American socialists «o ‘- 


7oF botable article 3. 


ate Bletisag 


: will suffer By it 


as our eval kings e Cun cae te 
tiches. - - 
“Sergeant Tims 
Afrece lecture was deliver 


so far as to urge the exercise by the state of | fore the Caledonian club on. 1 


a power to say what kind of food shall be 
manufactured for, consumption by the peuple. 


lem,” by Oliver Tims. A discussion f 
and there was also singing, 
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‘isman Robert Montgomery of East 
Wity-ninth strect 5! ation on Jast Saturday 
discovered that Patrolman William J. 
Bourke of the same station bad abandoned 
Montgomery huuted up Rourke and 
found him half drink in a shanty on a vacant 
at. The roundsman accompanied Rourke 
Qeck tohis beat-and left him there. He had 
gone but 2 few steps when Rourke shot him, 
ged then rushing on bim, shot him again, in- 
Sictaig a fatal wound, ef which Montgomery 
d@indon Tuesday. Montgomery was a fuith- 
-Zal officer, while Rourke is a known drunkard, 
qo bas been frequentiy reprimanded mid 
‘Sacd for nevlect of duty und breach of 
line. He had, however, what is knowi 
asa “pull through portion influence, and 
 ghough during the four and a half years 
be bas been on thé force twenty-six com- 
ints have been made against him, the po- 
‘Boe commnissioners have always acquitted him 
gr ket him off witha slight, penaliy. He was 
already reasonably sate of dismissal, however, 
“gt the time Muntyemery caught din in a new 
@Heace, and in his rage he murdered the 
yeundsnan. It is the brutality and insolence 
@f just such fellows as Rourke, kept on the 
force by political influence despite charges 
: erred against them, that makes the werk- 
geen so justly bitter against the police furce 
@s Dow contrciied. 


Asother contribution to the philosophy and 

of machine politics in New York, for 
“which we are indebied tothat astute observer, 
Capt. Cregan, was made list week. When 
Mr. Rice was a candidate for congress, Capt. 
Cregan advised hita to place $40,000 in the 
bands of some good mun to be used for elec- 
tion purposes. Mr. Rice thought the proposi- 
tion savored of buying votes, and the captain, 
with characteristic candor, explained: ‘‘You 

* gee,” said he, “there are a certain number of 
wotes in each election district: of these se 
many are demecrats, so many republi- 


 @ans, so many George men, and so many | 


floating votes. What vou want to dois to 
get this floating vote. It custs about a 
bead. For $40,009 vou can get all the floating 
vote. You might get it for iess, but if the op- 
position KNEW you Were spending money Uncy 
would put up too.” When Mr. Rice again 
gemonstrated that the suggestion involved 
éribery, Capt. Cregan Jost: all patience at the 
. ganocence of bis candidate and exclanned: 
' Pghaw, we dent call it that; we call it hiring 
gwen by the day.” As Mr. Rive did not agree 
with the captain, society lost $40,000 worth of 
galvation. 


“Fatte” Walsh das already begun to com- 
plain of the arduous duties of his new office, 
“which confine him to the Tombs almost as 
closely as if he were a prisoner. If this con- 


Guess people of the Seventh ‘assembly district | 


may find themselves competied to vote with- 
eut their leaders advice and direction, and 
then who will sive scciety! : 
Rollin M. Squire, the peeuliar bumbug whose 

eareer in this town illustraics the possible 
abeurditics of goverument by deals, has ap- 
peared in Boston, where. in answer to at suit, 
be pleads the pour debior act. and swears that 
eis possessed of uo property. Bricf as was 
his term of office, it is ditlicult to believe that 
he did not get away with a considerable sum. 
Wheisas poor us he pretends, the lawyers 
who defended bin must be rich. 
Recorder Smyth appears to think that 
- James A. Richmond and Jacch Sharp are not 
@0 ignorant as they pretend concerning the 
. e@videace on which they have been indicted for 
“Bribery, and he denies ticir request for a copy 
‘ tthe evidence submitied to the grand jury. 
“Wt is believed that the demand is merely a 
part of their tactics of delay, by which rich 
emiminats secure the protracted postponement 
of proceedingssagainst them. A poor man 
against whom such charges were pending 
would have been “railroaded” into the peni- 
tentiary Jong before this; vet we are assured 
Ghat am this country ali men are equal before 

the law. 


John Roach, commonly spoken of by his 
@dannrers as “the great American ship build- 
er,” died of cancer in the mouth at his resi- 
.@ence in this city on Monday. He was born 
im Ireland in 1813. and migrated to this coun- 
try when he was but fourteen veurs vld. He 
worked hard and was shrewd und in the maia 
fortumate, becoming in course of time the pro- 
prictor of the Morgan iron works in this city. 
Jn 1871 he boucht the then unsuccessful Rainey 
fron ship building works at Chester, on the 
Gelaware river, where he built up a large 
business. He had never learned that, business, 
_. Sat entered it asa speeulator, and verv soon 
Became 2 favorite government contractor. 
Aside from bis government contracts it is 
@oubtful if he ever made any money at the 
Business. The natural disposition to speak no ill 
of the dead wiil not justify the ignoring of the 
fact that his relations with the navy depart- 
Ment, under the administration of Robeson 
and Chandler, was the occasion for grave 
ecandals. Aside from this vielding to the in- 


Guence of the time in that scramble for wealth | 
|; old parties. 


that ignores conscience aud old fashioned 
honesty, Mr. Roacl’s career was on the whole 
@creditabie onc, and his reputation as an cm- 

ployer was that of a tair and sumetimes cen- 
@fous min. 


An anti-tariff meeting was held Wednesday 
gight in Cooper Union. Everett P. Wheeler 
@alled it to order. Jacksou S. Schultz pre- 
sided, and F. W. Dawson, of South Carolina, 
Beary George and ex4Gov. Dorsheimer spoke. 
All the speeches exeept Mr. George’s favored 


tariff reduction mereiy: he declared for abso- | 
Bute free trade, and favored tariff reduction | 
- @aly as a step in the right direction. Judging | 


by the applause there were many more free 
- @raders than tariff reformers in the audience. 


Prof. Adler gave some striking facts last ! 


Bunday concerning child labor. Statistics 
. {rom New Jersey und New -York relating to 
@hild labor were in his hand. The muinber of 
@hildren between ten and fifteen vears of age 
- @aployed at Jabor in ubis state is 34.000; of 
these 9,000 are in our city. They are sirippers 
a tobacce, paper-collar fulders, inscct-puw- 


der packers, hair workers, cash carriers, and | 


Workers in almust every factory occupation. 
It was stated that thousands of children 
@f tender years, downto four years of age, 
@re at work iu the siute. The speaker had 
@ot been able tc verify these statistics, but 
he called for an oficial investigation and 
bis auditors answered with the loudest ap- 
Bause. The age under which a child is 
@ot permitied io work should be raised. A 
S@ficient and eilicient corps of inspectors 
Should be provided. No ‘child should te al- 


bewed ty work without a medical certificate | 


of health and strencth sufficient for, the 
: aT a 3 
Perticulur employment. The inw we have 
Was lubeled as one of those pieces of insincere 
legislation which are thrown 2s soups to the 
rCerberus. A frightful list of evils re- 
Sulting; froin overwork of young and feeble 
$ Wwus given —enfeeblement, stunting, 
Dlighting. deforiaity, bad hubits, vice, discase, 
death. Isnorance was a sure result, if some 
othersdid not enter int» the jife. Examples 
@f dense ignorance shown by children of ten to 
twelve Nears were given trom examinations 
made in Utica and Cohces. Industrial schools 
Were proposed. Oiticial investigation in Con- 


: adopted the report. 


' the other 


i sailor killed another. 
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monthly instead of weekly payment of wages 
are alv ray s found together. 


A meeting of grand army men was held in 
this city on Saturday night in the interest of 
the re-election of Warner Miller to the United 
States senute. They recall in very vigorous 
language the fact that Mr. Miller was a soldier 
in the late war. How this gives him any claim 
to clection to the senate that would not be 
equally good for every other ex-soldier is not 
explained. Fhe whole incident is amusing. 
Mr. Miller has been so much deeper in wood 
pulp than he ever was in war that his military 
career was forgotten. 


The chamber of commerce of this city ap- 
proves of the inter-state commerce bill, except 
the clauses prohibiting greater charges for 
shorter than for Jong halls and forbidding 
pooling. The chamber adopted a report 
recommending that the agricultural, com- 
mereial and railroad interests should ail be 
represented upon the proposed comunission. 
Col. F. A. Conkling thought it: offensive and 
impertinent for the chamber to recommend 
legislation and suggest the uppointment of a 
cominission, but the chamber had no doubt of 
its competency to advise the government, and 
talso leat its sanction 
to the enormous job concealed by the proposal | 
to furtify the coust. 


The elevated railroads of New York are 
adepts in the matter of economy. Gast Tues- 
day acar jumped the track between Fifty- 
third and Fifty-ninth strect stations, and made 
a blockade for several hours. But passengers, 
ignorant of the accident, were freely taken 
abourd, and, upon arrival at Fifty-third street, 
invited to walk to Fifty-ninth. Asuo transfer 
tickets were given, every passcnger had to 
pay two fures to get homie. This simple plan 
probably realized cnough to offset. the com- 
pauy’s loss. 


Another cconomical feature in the operation 
of these roads is the practice of running re- 
irigerator cars for passengers during the carly 
part of the day. The saving in steam must be 
a considerable item. | 


The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
road also hus an ingenious scheme in the interest 
of its exchequer. It runs its own = siceping 
cars, and to secure custom for them lights up 
‘cars Very dimly. In the long nights 
of winter the brilliant lights of the sleeping 
ears are therefcre quite attractive to passen- 
cers who want to read. Thus, while the road 


{ economizes in the matter of vil and wick, it 


also profits by the extra charge for seats in 
its sleeping cars, 


In the Tombs police court, in this city, on 
Saturday, in a cuse where a saloon-keeper was 
held to bail for violation of the excise law, 
his counsel offered as bail the kurgest finished 
diamond inthe United States, known as the 
*President,” and valued at $45,000. The secur- 
ity Was accepied by the court, though at first 
the police justice thought that a piece of glass 
had been offered him. Only saloon-keepers, 
gamblers, millionaires and politicians can 
afford to wear $45,000 diamonds. 


The French Cable company wishes to with- 
draw from tbe Transatlantic cable pool, but 
the other members of the monopoly refuse to 
consent to its withdrawal, and will make a 
fight in the courts to compel it to continue in 
the pool. ae 


On the night. of October 10th, in a fight be- 
tween two sailors on the Belgian steamship 
Noordland at her dock in Jersey City, one 
The homicide was ar- 
rested. The king of the Belgians, through his 


| consul here, claimed that the crime had 


committed within his jurisdiction 
demanded =the = surrender of the 
The United States supreme court 
has just refused the demahd. It = de- 
cides that a felonious homicide is a sub- 
ject’ for the local jurisdiction, and if the 
proper authorities are proceeding with the 
ease in a legal manner the consul has no right 
to interfere to prevent it. 


eet 
and 
prisoner. 


It is rumored that the Sing Sing prison 
authorities are likely to be punished for tor- 
turing convicts. It has long been suspected 
that cruel punisbments are in use in this prison, 
a suspicion which the officiais have earnestly 
tried to allay, but with difficulty, as the stories 
of discharged convicts became more numer- 
ous. At lust an investigation was made by 
the prison commissioners, and it, is upon their 
report that it is expected procecdings will be 


' based. 


“No party,” says Governor Hill in his mes- 
sage, “can long retain power which refuses a 
fair enumeration of the people solely to pre- | 
vent an honest reapportionment of the state.” 
He vught to have added that no party can 
long retain power that refuses a fair repre- 
sentation to any considerable body of the 
people in a constitutional convention. 


The democrats of Woodbridge, N. J., paid 
no attention to Gen. Jackson’s day, but they 


are in a white heat of excitement over the | 


momentous question, “Who shall be postmas- 
ter”? This is the oniy issue left between the 


Two international copyright bills are to be 
discussed inthe senate. The Hawley bill is 


i; upon the reciprocity plan. The Chace bill al- 


lows international copyright, but requires for- 
eign works to be manufactured in this country. 
The copyright league favors the Hawley bill. 
Protesting that they have no desire to remove 
protection from the book manufacturer, they 


| oppose protection to him at the expense of au- 


thers. Of the Chace bill, they tersely say that, 
while it} allows copyright to foreigners ou the 
absurd condition that copyrighted articles be 
not imported, it makes no provision for for- 
eign copyright to Americans. Believing that 
the best. means of reaching the public would 
be aa open discussion of “both measures, the 
league has requested the committee on 
patents to report both bills without recom- 
mendation. 


Congressman Hiscock, of this state, has in- 
troduced a biil to reduce the tariff? on sugur 
one-half and abolish the internal revenue tux 
on tobacco and on alcohol used in the urts. 
In order to conciliate the stupid Louisiana 
congressmen, Who have always voted with 
the protectionists, Mr. Hiscock proposes to 
pay to allsugar growers a direct bounty of 
two dollars per top. The bill, if passed, will 
reduce taxation about $43,000,000 and cause 
several other millions of the surplus to be 
disbursed amongst Louisiana sugar planters 
usa gratuity. 


Last summer the presideut was compelled to 
withdraw his neminaticn of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s son, Herbert, to be collector of cus- 
toms at Port Townsend, W.T. Ugly charges 
had been made against the young man, which, 
whether true or false, rendered his contirma- 
tion by the senate impossible. 
bert F. Beecher has recently been appoiuted a 
special agent of the treasury department. His 
uppointment was urged by his futher in return 
for services rendered to Mr. Cieveland i the 
last presidential campaign. Yet the mug- 
wimps ure opposed to the spoils system. 


Dr. James E. Rhoads of Bryn Mawr and 
Philp C. Garrett of Philadeiphia recently 
visited Washingto& in the interests of the In- 
dians. They went home happy in the belief that 


Indians will soon be edimitted to what thev call 


“the privileges” of éitizenstitp. Mr. Garrett 
thinks that the bill enabling the Indians to hold 
lands in severalty is a step in the right direc- 
tion. All of the Oklahoma “boomers” and 
border land grabbers agree with Mr. Garrett, 
and have vastly better reasons than he has 
for the belief. 


Mr. Springer, of Illinois, called on the presi- 
dent last Saturday, and declared that the 
pretence that the Pacitic railways are not in a 
condition to meet their obligations indorsed by 
the government is false. In proof of this he 
showed that the junior securities of those 
companies which arc subordinate to the gov- 
ernment liea are now selling above par. Mr. 
Springer has submitted amendments to the 
pendine bill to refund this debt that will re- 
quire the companies to actually pay some- 
thing on the bonds as they fall due, and pro- 
hibit any extension of bonds representing the 


unpaid balances for a longer term than ten 
years. Precisely what elaim the Union Pacific 
company hus to any extension is not made 
manifest. It is known that its nominal 
capital is vastly in excess of its actual worth 


and that this excess Jargely represents fraud | 


and corruption in its construction. and manage- 
ment. The covernnent’s lien was improperly 
subordinated to another mortgage, ond if it 
takes the road it must take it “subject to that 
burden. A private individual would unques- 
tionably foreclose in case of default by the 
company, and take the property unless some 
one else would bid over the amount of his 
claim. The trustees ot the people of the 
United States have no right ty fool away 
these people's interests by extending the time 
of payment. Let the debt be paid, or else let 
the government acquire and operate the road. 
A beginning has to be made some time, and 
this is a convenient opportunity. 

The senate rushed through a bill granting 
the widow of the late Jolin A. Logan a pen- 
sion of $2,000 a year, but there isa possibility 
that the measure may encounter opposition in 
the house. Gen. Logan did not die of any 
discase contracted in the army, and hence his 
widow has no better claitn to a pension than 
thousands of poorer women whose soldier 
husbands have died since the war. 

The court of appeals of New Jersey has de- 
cided that the charter of the Morris and 
Essex railway is perpetual and irrepcalable, 
and that that company’s sueeessor, the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western, has acquired 
the Morris and Essex’s right to immortal life 
and freedom from control by the power that 
created it. At one stage of the proceedings 
the supreme court of the United States con- 
curred in this denial of the sovereign power 
ef the people. The immediate result of the 
decision is to exempt the railroads affected 
from their share of the taxation imposed by 
the Stute of New Jersey on all railroads. 

Osear Baldwin, while cashier of the Me- 
chanics’ National bank of Newark, N. J., stole 
$2,500,000. He pleaded guilty to three indict- 
ments and was sent to jail for fifteen years, 
five years on cach indictment. The point is 
raised that the sentences ought to have been 

umulative, aud that five years alone should 
be served. A writ of habeas corpus was 
granted by Justice Bradley of the United 
States supreme court, and it was argued on 
the 7th inst. by Cortlandt Parker for the pris- 
oner. A petition is also circulating for signa- 
tures asking Baldwin's pardon if he does not 
get out of jail by the other proceeding. 
furthermore cemplained that the sentence of 
Baldwin to hard labor was net legally im- 
posed. In case he is released throuzh the 
habeas corpus proceeding a newspaper article 
says that the prisoner “will sue the govern- 
ment for damages for being compelled to 
work.” This is evidentiv the worst  indig- 
nity to which this pious and enterprising chief 
was subjected. If some poor fellow who is 
ordinarily compelled to work had stolen a 
shirt to cover his bare back, such lawvers as 
Cortlandt: Parker would not have bothered 
their heads about) him, and petitions for bis 
pardon would not have been circulated. 


Ericsson claims that his latest invention, the 
Destroyer, is capable of sinking to the bottom 
the Invincible, the most powerful war vessel 
in her majesty’s navy, in fifteen minutes, and 
that ten such vessels would be sufficient to 
defend the entire Atlantic seaboard against the 
combined navies of the world. Whether a 
boat with such power has been invented 
matters not; but that invention is constantly 
at work, and is constantly bringing into hu- 
man range new and more powerful forces of 
destruction, which, utilized, render former 
inethods of construction or protection of no 
avail, should) be borne in mind when men 
talk about spending vast sums of money on 
steel forts along the coast. 

At the ~evens annual meeting of the Phila- 
detphia Medical society the committee on 
hygiene reported that during the past year 
twenty-one persons had been arrested for 
practicing medicine Wevally, and that in the 
eases brought to trial there had) been uo ac- 
quittal. The doctors’ trade unien wis much 
pleased with the success of this boycott 
against “scab” physicians. ae 


The Montana Central Railroad company 
was orgiunized soine time avo tu build a rail- 
road through certain rich but undeveloped 
districts in that territory. 
connect With the Manitoba system on the 
north, and with the Union Paciftie and North- 
ern Pacilig roads at a place called Rimini. 
The road is graded and about ready for the 
rails. When the company applied to the 
Union Pacific and Northern Pacitie fora rate 
on rails the managers of these compranies, be- 
ing hostile to the new enterprise, mude the 


' price so high that it, is prohibitory, and there 


This sumne Her-- 


will be a delay of from cighteen mouths to 
two years, until the branch connecting the 
new road withthe Manitoba system is ccm- 
pleted. “In the mean time,” says a dispatch 
to the Sun, “the people of the section which 
it opens upare deprived of the beneficial re- 
sults of a line in developing the country, are 
without competition, must drive their stock 
and transport their supplies lone distances— 
all because two railroads, built: by the munifi- 
cence of the public and the government have 
figured it out that it is more profitable to mo- 
nopolize the business of the territory than to 
haul railroad iron at a profitable but reason- 
able rate.” 

A suit was recently tried in Waco, Texas, to 
decide which of two private individuals shall 
possess an immense tract of unimproved 
Jland that embraces within it the San Elizario 
salt lakes. The ancestor of one of the parties 
to the suit attempted some years ago to make 
good his chim to ownership, and the Mexi- 
cans, to Whom the use of the lakes had been 
free fora period antedating the departure of 
Montezuma, shot the claimant to death. 

A collision occurred Jast week on the Wil- 
qingion and Northern railroad, near Leaape 
station. The news reports assert that the con- 
ductor of one of the trains was to blame for 
being asleep while on duty. Nothing is said 
of the hours of duty required of the conductor, 
whieh might shift scine of the blame to other 
shoulders, 


The temperature in the west on last Satur- 
day morning ranged from 12 below zero in 
Kansas to 39 below in Dakota. The coldest 
place reported by the signal service on Friday 
week was Bismarck, Dak., where it was 43 be- 
low zero. A telegram ‘from Fort) Keogh, 


Mon. says the spirit thermometers there on 


Jt is” 


thieves all who sought to furce 


The road was to | 


Friday week registered 50 below zero. As 
they do not register below that point, it is 
thought the temperature was really much 
lower. In Canada, on Saturday morning, tem- 
peratures were reported ranging from zero to 
40 below. 


It is understood that Sir John McDonald has 
decided to dissolve the Canadian parliament, 
owing to the numerous reverses met by the 
government in the recent local elections. The 
population of Canada is much smaller than 
that of New York, yet the debt of the Dominion 
is now 3300,000,000, which is about $125,000,000 
more than it was a year ago. The annual ex- 
penditure during the some period has increased 
from £23,000,000 to $38,000,000. This great in- 
crease of public burdens lias joined with many 
other causes to make the so-called conserva- 
tive ministry of McDonald unpopular, and a 
fiberal” triumph at the coming elections is 
generally predicted. 

A telegram froin Tairit suys that in conse- 
quence of the closing of Peruvian ports 
against vessels from Chili (on account of the 
cholera) the wheat supply from that country 
has ceased, and in order to meet the demand 
for wheat the municipality has been author- 
ized to take steps to have the necessary sup- 
ply brought from California. 


The rickety tory and union government 
still holds togrether with difticulty, and the 
liberals calmly await Gladstone's return to 
power as one of the certainties of the near 
future. One reason for this growiny con- 
fidence of the liberals is the prospect of a re- 
conciliation between Chamberlain and his 
former chief. . 


LORD IppESLEIGH, formerly Sir Stafford 
Northcote and leader of the conservatives in 
the house of commons, died suddenly at Lord 
Salisbury’s residence on Wednesday. It. is 
thought that his disagreement with Salisbury 
hastened his death. He was made a peer un- 
der Salisbury'’s ministry in 1885. 

There has been some apprehension among 
Trishmen that the busis of a peace between 
Gladstone and Chamberlain might be a 
partial abandonment by the former of his 
attitude in favor of home rule for Ircland. 
This fear has been allayed by the positive 
denial by Gladstone of any disposition to 
muke concessions in this matter. He, never- 
theless, says: “T think things are moving in 
the right direction.” 


Sir Henry Bessemer has proposed to the 
English government that it should line its 
coast wit& steel forts cast in the lump on the 
spot. Brick walls are to be built and lined 
with fire-brick, a furnace is to be erected, und 
from it the moulten steel is to be run directly 


| intothe mould thus prepared. This new proposi- 


tion is opportune on this side of the ocean, as 
it offers an excellent reason for delaying the 
attempt to build steel forts here in’ the old- 
fashioned way at the risk of selling them at 
second hand for junk in the course of afew 
years. 


Another English savior of society, the Mar- 
quis of Queensbury, is in the divorce court as 
a defendant. Under similar circumstances 
the Prince of Wales is said to bave “com- 
mitted perjury like a gentleman.” It remains 
to be seen whether Queensbury has attained 
to that degree of perfection in society saving. 

The prurient curiosity of the English upper 
classes and their admirers continues to find 
abundant opportunity for gratification in the 
divorce court proceedings of the aristocracy. 


The first’ mecting of the London Liberal- 
Radieal union was a lively affair. Every 
mention of Gladstone’s name was received 
with cheers, but an attempt by the organist to 
play “God Save the Queen” was interrupted 
by a storm of hissing and hooting that ren- 
dered the air inaudible. All of the members 
of parliament and other liberals on the plat- 
form arose when the music began except Mr. 
Bradlaugh. The refusal of the latter to thus 
honor the air was indorsed with thundering 
applause by the majority of the meeting. 

England appears to contemplate -taking part 
in the general war that all Europe is expect- 
ing, and troops are being mobilized while offl- 
cers on leave have received notice to remain 
within easy call of the war department. 

The torv government has been placed in an- 
awkward attitude by the testimony of Buller, 
Plunkett and Beach in the Dillon trial. The 
charge against Dillon and other friends of 
“the plan” is that they have sought to force 
the landJords to a necessary reduction in 
rents. These government officers and wit- 
nesses, When placed on the stand, admitted 
that the government itself had been bringing 
aheavy pressure to bear on the frish land- 
lords to induce them te make reductions: in 
rents that will allow the tenants to live. As 
{he government had no warrant in-law for 
such an attempt it appears that it) and Dillon 
have both been working outside the law to- 
ward the accomplishment of the same end, 
The tory press, Which has been branding as 
a reduction in 
rents, is taken aback when it finds its cuns 
trained on the tory ministry. 

The “plan of campaign,” constantly alluded 
to in cable dispatches, consists of offering to a 
landlord reduced rents, which, if not ac- 
cepted, ure placed by the tenants in what is’ 
known as an “estate fund”? and used for the 
support of evicted tenants and against the 
landlord if need be. As formulated by mem- 
bers of the Irish National league, the tenants. 
of several estates complaining of high rents 
are assembled and, presided over by a priest 
or representative member, they solemnly agree 
that all shall abide bv the decision of the 
majority; that none shall communicate with 
the hindlord or any of bis ageuts, exeept in 
the presence of the others; und that no one 
shall accept a settlement that is uot shared 
by all. ‘the tenants in a body tender the 
rent, less the reduction agreed on, The plan 
does not tolerate compromisa, and if the 
landlord refuses to accept their terms the 
tenants turn the money over to a managing 
cominittee, who in turn deposits. it with a 
person whose name only they know. This is 
called the estate fund, and is absolutely at 
the disposal of the manuging committee, its 
use depending upon the ection of the land- 
lord. The greater part, however, goes for 
the maintenance of those tenunts who suffer 
eviction, which-is preity sure to follow. 

Chief Baron Pallas has imposed savage sen- 
tences on the tenants of the Woodford estate 
for attempting to keep roofs over the heads 
of their faanilies, and he has, in his wrath, pre- 
sumed to severely lecture the government 
that appointed him for its laxity in the miain- 
tenance of what he calis the righis of prop- 
erty. 

‘The Londonderry tenants of the Skinners 
company, of London, have declined to buy 
their farms at cight@en years’ purchase. They 
are Wise. There can be but one end to the 
Trish land movement—the nationulization of 
the land. 


On Tuesday the German reichstag discussed 
the military bill providing for a seven years’ 
continuance of the army regulations. Prince 


“Bismarck’s methods of. dealing with. an oppo--) ou drop dead, Come-and see me,” 


1887. 


sition are well shown in his four speeches. 
began by talking about Germany as. ‘‘ we,” a 
unit, and ended by dividing it into “you,” the 
parliament and people, and “we,” the gov- 
ernment and army. 
off; Russia is Germany’s friend. France, 
with her army, though, is a standing menace. 
He did not mention the fact that France's 
ariny was a necessity so long as Germany had 
half-a million men le: whinge on their guns. “We 
demand a septennate,” he said. “Shall. ihe 
rise and fall of the German army be depend- 
ent on the majorities in the reichstag” That 
is to say, he asked the representatives. of 46,- 
000.060 people if they had the impuilence to 
demand that the army shall be their ser 
und not their master. Never! He: 
dissolve the reiehstag 
not complied with. Dr. Windhorst, 
Catholic party, mildly objected to the prir- 
ciple that the reichstag was clected to quietly 
BDEOve whatever bill was laid bafore it. Bis- 
marek replied by asking, “Shall our army be. 
“tu imperial or a parliamentary force? Shall 
its strength be fixed here yearly? It shall not 
be.” Well, it probably won't. be. ‘Bismarck will 
earry his bill most likely, and the chances: are 
that so long as the army exists it will reg- 
ulate both itself and the 
The Iron chancellor was 
his exse while speaking, for he munaged to 
absorb some nine lasses of brandy and waiter 
while on his fect. 


In France the war talk Antinues: aiid: senii- 
official proclamation is made. of the entire 
readiness of numerous Frenchmen in uniform 
to kill and be killed. 
just expended a large sum in the purchase of 


He- 


Russia he had no fears. 


| past-touk up his residence in Boston, and wh 


Pant. 
with | 
if his. demands are | 
of the | 


ps artianionte. 
evidently quite at 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


The New Haven Teleqram wants mectines 
of representatives of the labor press to be: 
held in New Yerk at an earl ¥y date. 


‘Dr. James E. Kelly. of Dublin, an eminen 
physician and. surgeon, who fora ‘few month 
new has come’ to New York to: practice, wag 
tendered a comp! iment ary ditiner'at Morelli's 
“on Monday. evening.” Gen. Mi. ve MeMahon. . 


presided, tod areund the: board: sit Patrick: ae 


Ford, Whe. graced the occasion with his first’ 
after-dinner speech, Mer.. Ducey, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, Hon. David» He: . Prof. dehn P: 


Brophy of St. Louis: Ce Pre 


Ph. Hocuet 


John Me Atnckin, Hininy 
Carus, Gen. J. a ‘ 
“Cay enach, Capi. 

Judge’ C ourtney 

sioner Voorhis, Cc 

nan, Commissioner 
others. The fure | 

the speeches. bri¢ht — 
‘when his. friends. tinished ‘toi 
dovtor found that he had got pret 
the next dayeo Dre: 
high rank in his profession. 
rent. Lo: the nition ct uuse 
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: Thos. $. Bren. 
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rawell into 


Sa warm adhe- - 
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The government has a 


200,000 shells loaded with melinite, a new ex- 7) 


plosive the composition of which is kept secret, 
but which is suid to bave an. explosive 
ten times greater than nitro-clyeerine aud 
compared with which mere gunpowder i 
innocuous, There is also a rumor thata Nalee: 
less rite: powder has been invented which in: 
exploding causes neither sound nor smoke, and 
which is expected to. be very useful to sharp- 
shooters. Its admirable adaptation: to pur- 
‘poses of ass SUSSIMULtIGN IS not dwelt upon. | 

A singular rumor was éraulhted last Weel 
to the effect that the pope, antici pating a gen- 
eral European war, proposes to transfer the 
papal court to Monaco. To that.cvent gam- 
bling is to be abolished in that queer little 
kingdom and the reigning power .is to be 
recompensed for the loss: of revenue thus 
caused by an annual indemnity from the holy 
see. 


On last Saturday the Danish ae 
dissolved the folkthing, (lower house) because 
it refused to vote large sums for extraordinary 
armaments and fortifications, and to sanction 
arrangements made by Phe crown in defiance 
of the protest of the folkthing. The Danish 

constitution authorizes the ministry in cases of 
extreme urgency to make provisional laws and 
draw money from the treasury without 2 vote 
of parliament. The Estrup ministry has gov- 
erned for years in defiance of the folkthing 
by the abuse of the power confirmed by this 
clause. The folkthing has becn -dissolved 
again and again and its president has even 
been sent to jail hecatise of public utterances 
hostile to the ministry. The chamber consists 
of 102 members, of w hom 15 are conservatives 
supporting the soverument, and $5 liberal and 
2 socialists opposing the ministry. Frequent 
appeals to the people have not materially 
changed this propor tion, and any pretense of 
popular government is therefore a farce. 
There is a growing excitement among the 
Danes that may at any time break out into a 
-revolution that will drive the king and his 
maladroit ministry out of the country they 

are trying thus arbitrarily to govern. Danish 
news deserves watching. , 


UNITED STATES SENATORSHIPS. 


Het Fights in Sévernl States for the Po- 
_Sitions. 

Indiana has got into a constitutional muddle 
which may affect the senatorship. Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Manson having been appointed 
toa federal position, both piurties voted for 
candidates to fill the vacaney. The republi- 

caus clected Col. Robertson, who. now claims 


the office; while demecratic: officials of the’ 
state insist that the president of the state sen- 
Grove: . 


ate is. ee officio lieutenant governor. 
Gray, a democrat, would like to be United 


States senator, but will not run if) Robertson: 


would take his place as voygrnor; if, Jhow 
ever, Robertson is ruled out, bf 

the senate, a democrat, avould succeed. to the 
covernorship, in which case Gray is willing to 
make himself uncomfortable in one of the sen- 
ate chairs at Washington. . 


Goy. Abbett of New Jersey is not so happy. 


ashe was. Senatorial probabilities are fading 
into a mere possibility, with “a right smart” 
chance of developing into an impossibility. 


The favorite of his party, which js in the ma-- 


jority in the legislature, he had no reason to 


doubt, when the week opened, that he world: 


vo to Washington as a dersey senator. But’ he 
invantiously influenced the caucus against 
Wolverton in the speakership contest, where- 
upvon Wolverton. with two other deinver wuts 
left the caucus, and nniting with the republi- 
cans and the two. labor meimbers,. electedsa 
speaker of their own—a demoerat uamed 
Baird. The bolting democrats say they will 
vote for Abbett for seuator, but Wolverten’s 
republican | “combine” was too — smoothly 
elYected for the governor's peace of mind. 
The New York ‘republicans have two leading 
candidates for senator, and a third ready to 
take the place of either in case of ade ud 
Any of them is rick: enotih to ue 
“American: ne) _ fonts Levi BP. 
conceded. 
one, While Wi arner ‘Miller, ine jdeunntieet 
conceded twenty -four and claims forty-one 
Frank Hiscock is conceded eleven 
sixteen. Morton's. friends parade: the ‘f 


the president of. 


and claims: 


¢ power 4 
al ence eS preserve the Hope 


of the railway bosses SIS th ninu who has made 
nv gallant Hecht tor popular tights j in Cor ponte 
tiun-ridden West Vireinia.  — oF 
Murry Mason, wis. the confederate: ccommis- ake 
‘sioner tO Boekiud and France, whose aurrest-i o 
conjunction with thet of his collearue, Mr. 
Slidell, created such i commotion during the 
vivil war. His great grandfather, George Ma-~ 
son. dri uted the V irginia bill of rights in 176, 


helped Jetferson secure popular. liberty and 


religious freedom. in that state, and. even at 
that early day opposed all measures tending 
to the pei ‘petuation of shuvery. The present. - 
Mason is a-terror und a buebear to. the poli- 


ticians of West: V irvinia, w ho. record any talk. = 


against the Standard Oil company, the Balti- 
more & Ohio or the Chesapeake & Ohio as. 
treason against the a ers” ae that: state. 
by a kind of divine right. . 


Archbishop Corrigan is going to Bermuda, 
No tears. owe ne 
Thomas FE. Edison, the inventor, who has 
been-ill of pieurisy, is recovering. ee 
Rev. Chas. McCread y, of the Church of the 
Holy Cross, suys that he. is not going to take - 
Dr. MeGlynn’s place us pastor of St. Stephen's. 
Tt would be uncomfortable, he says, for any: 
clergymen to take De. MeGivnn’s place under 
existing circumstances. erator 
Michael Crecan, the republican party mé 
ager ofan assembly district in’ this city tes 
fies that-it cost him. years sukiry to find out 
that the labor party could muster more votes 
than the ‘republican machine. The. rest of 
Capt. Cregan’s polit teal. edu sation was ‘Ob So 
expensive to himself. 
Mr. George WwW. ‘Childs, proprictor: of the 
Philadelphia Ledger, fell auan icy paverne 3 
last. week, sand reecived. painful, though 
not serious, injuries... Any misfortune to Mi 
Childs would be widely regretted. He is one 
of the fortunate ones and swims with the tid 
that carries the few on to fortune, leaving the : 
many behind. He is, nevertheless, a benevo-. 


lent man who has ever been ready to help — 


what is even more to” 
trea ited. labor with, ee 


those in distress, and, 
his credit, he has always 
courtesy and justice. 

John G. Carlisle denies » report that he will : 
be a candidate for the United States senate 
for Kentucky against. Senator Beck. | 


Congressman Reagan of Texas has gone — 
home to attend to his canvass. for election to. | 
the United States~ senate. The hostility of » 
the railway interest oucht to: be em element 
of strength tu Mr. Reagan in his canvass. = 

Prof. Thomas Davidson. lectured’ en” cos ‘E, 

Ope ‘ation before tne Liberalclub at German en 
Masonic hall, at 220 Bast: Fitteenth stre 
Friday evening, Jan. 14. : 

J. Oberkrieser, Jr.,-of 497 Zast Seventy 
fifth str ect, hada son born: to him ou the t 
inst., to whom he intends to. give the name tS) 
Henry Greorge, in recognition foe t 
with which: that: name is. as: ed. 
infant lives the aHetted threescore. and tea 
he will doubtless see. great changes, for the 
are busy tinies. Si 


—et 


Phe “Feet? to Lord Tenusson, 
“Sep-the feet above thes brain. and’ swear the brai 
inthe feet. New Locksley ial. ; 


Most noble trie ud, Lord ‘Tennyson, 


A 
One day ’ about the fect ce : 


~~ Th was that if the fouk we 
OAR nicely warm and. 
Well shod, well clot! seb 
- Disease woi alct press us. by. 


But. if the’ ie Wet a wer : 


that tw enty-nine out of thirty-live membi: sy 


of the county. cominitves 
have pel. itioned. in favor of Morton's elec 
but. Miller evens up: this) by showing 
signers ta withdraw Ins name. 
and have even golie into the democrati 

and obtained a tacit: mdorsement from 

dent Cleveland. Meanwhile Hiscowiz fr t 
with Morton's. workers, Who, it is expeered, 
will go over to him if: Mortom cannot pull 
through. The “boodie” feature of the cor REESE 
is us yet deep down in the weil. 

In TWinois there are signs wa a, protracted 
contest for senatorial honors,. with Farw ell In 
the lead and possibilities of Orlesby. 

Hawley will go back to the senate from 
Connecticut, Buvene Halli will be sent trom 


Maite, Nevada w ill contribute the service es ot 


William M. Stewart during that céentlenian's 


at Miller's hore: 


that: 
ducal sentiment compelled one of the principal 
Milles: 
‘friends have werked up a grand army b 


Your voutit wi 
we en you wrote 
Lud put brave th 


leisure time, Van Wyck’s anti-monopoly record. | 


will probably disqualify him for re-election 
from Nebraska, Pennsylvania will experiment 
with M.S. Quay in place of Senator wee 
and Texas will try to elect Reagan. 


sé Skinny’s ”’ ” Grim Witticism. | 
hicago News. 
A poor, starved, half-witted creature, eho 
goes by the suggestive soubriquet of“ Skin- 
ny,” has been hanging about w well-known 
chophouse for several “weeks past in an en- 


deavor to get an occasional meak fromthe. 


habitues of the place, with some of whom in 
happier days he wes acquainted. On Christ- 
mas the barkeeper jocosely accosted him with: 
‘Well, Skinny, where are you living these 
cold days?” 
“ At the morgue,” replied the outcast 


al 


* Millions arieew eats 
Thing are. the pri 


Roe not ans rare t af 
Fleeting is ty ramny’s day?” 
Bright 1 is the dawsi of the futures 
- God. still His empiré shall sway. 
Darkness shall flee from the radiance of rt 
| Sogearth Areon! : 
JouN ANKETELL, A. 
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HANS AND HIS DUMPLINGS. 


TJrac Hintery, with Ecouemic, Secialistic 
and Bimetallic Iastrations. 
. TIME XIXTIT CENTURY. 
_Jransiated from the German of Michzel Flursecbeim. 
L 
Hams and Peter were two neighbors, who 
- Jived quite contented and happy on an island. 
Although they bad not riches, they had 
‘enough to cat and drink, and that is, 
gfter all, the chicf thing. They each had 
-@ piece of land, on which they raised grain. 
The grain they ground witha small hand-mill, 
and from the meal they made baked dump- 


a Sings, of which they were passionately fond, 


gud they were contented and all things went 
well with them. 


THE STANDARD, 


money standard, and all will be well.” “But 
if Peter won't consent ” said Hans. ‘Then 
compel him to adopt the new standard ; you 
ure stronger than he.” 

Hans did not wait to be told twice, but went 
at once to Peter and demanded, in addition 
to the prain standard, the pebble standard. 
Peter considered the matter, for he saw that 
this time Hans was not joking, and finally 
agreed. 

The pebbles of the island. which of course 
all belonged to Peter as owner of the land. 
were now made the medium of payment. The 
result was, in the first’ place, a dreadful con- 
fusion, for Peter didiwt dream of making the 
amounts of pebbles and grain equal in the 
transactions ; he gave at first ten pounds of 
pebbles to Hans for a certain amount of work 

.and dumplings, and then afterward cashed 
the pebbles with one pound of grain—that is, 
he gave only one-tenth as much grain as peb- 


Qne day as Peter was on the seashore he | bles—and by and by, after many pebbles had 


found a curious big ook that had floated to | been found, he gave only one-vne-hundredth, 


Jand in a chest, the title of which was “The | as much. Moreover, the relation in value of 


Wealth of Naiions,” and the author, Adam 
Smith. Jn Sunday, when he had nothing to 
ido, be read in this big book, and although he 
did not understand everything, this much soon 
- g@ppeared clear to him, that the manner in 
‘which he and his neighbor worked was a very 
- wmpractica!l one, and that they both spent 
much labor uselessly. And so he came to 
‘Hans one day and said to him: “Neighbor 
Hans, we have both been fools, in that we have 
given ourselves any amount of useless work, 
. Fer the reason that we have nov understood 
- that magic aid to production called ‘the divi- 
— gion of labor.” Now, I will make a proposition 
fo you. I will take possession of the land as 
my property, and will til the fields and 
pather the crops, and you can take 
the mill and the oven which we have 
built and al! the utensils as your property, 
and can attend to the milling, baking, cook- 
dng, ete. In this way we will attain a division 
of labor that wil! enable us both, through bet- 
ter division of our time and greater skill in 
our specia} lines of work, to produce a much 
greater amount cf wealth, whereby with the 


game amount of Jabur we can live better, or: 


‘we can produce the same amount as at pres- 
ent with much less labor.” 

Hans, who had always had a great respect for 
the learned Peter, expressed himself as satis- 
fied, and it was arranged as Peter said. Both 
attained such skill and sv bettered their 
Means of production in the special branches 
that they produced many more dumplings in 

- the same number of hours than before. They 
divided their preducts honestiv and fairly, 
and when they bad cuten tll they were full 


| 
| 


{ 
{ 


| 


grain to pebbles changed every day accord- 
ing to the amount of each on hand. Grain 
now became a “ware,” a goods, from being a 
means of payment, and the pebbles fixed the 
price. No one spoke of returning to a double 
standard. The pebble standard ruled supreme 
on the island. In consequence of the smull 
worth of the medium of payment prices rose 
cnormously. Hans received now one hundred 
pounds of pebbles where he had formerly re- 
ceived one pound of grain; and yet, siQinge 
to say, his position was no better, but tven 
worse, for the pebbles belonged to Peter as 
well as the grain, and Peter consumed no 
more dumplings than before. Hans was al- 
ways bungry and out of work. 


Il. 


As generally happens, both the rich Peter 
and the poor Hans died in the course of time, 
for Democrat Death does not bother himself 
about the class or the fortune of men. Peter’s 
descendants remained in possesgion of the 
land of the island, and, of coursg also of the 
stored up wealth. But the descendants of 
Hans worked from early in the morning till 
late at night, and yet it didn’t help them, for 
they lived in wretchedness and want, from 
hand to mouth. 

In the course of time the origin of the in- 
equality of the two classes of inhabitants was 
forgotten, The Peters at last came to think 
that they were a different race of men, with 
blood of a quite different color from that of 
the Hanses, and the Hansces believed it because 
it was dinned into their ears so often, and be- 
cause, in truth, on account of the leisure 
which the Peters had to cultivate themselves, 


they lay down and slept cr amused themselves | they really seemed to bea higher race than 


to pass away the time. 


the Hanses, who had no such opportunities. 


But Peter read further in Adam Smith, and | Then there arose divisions among the Hanses. 
one day he again addressed himself to Hans, | One part of them gqt possession of the ma- 


and said to him, “My dear Hans, we are still 
@ pairef silly people. We live only for to- 
day, and don’t think at all of the tinie when 
we shall be old and weak. We should use our 
time to lay upa siore for the future. Then, 


chines and tools, and when the dumplings 
were divided they took the lion’s share before 
the others got any. 

The Peters,as “lords of the soil” and owners 
of the grain and pebbles, found it to their in- 


our communistic manner ef production is not | terest not to allow these Hanses who owned 
economical, for only when each knows that | the machines, to get too ragged and poor, for 


be is working entirely and only for himseif 

will the largest amount of wealth be produced. 

How would it be, then, if each should lay 

aside his productions and then exchauaze with 
- the other ?” 


i 


the fact was that the different machine-owners 
earried on such competition among them- 
selves—the one offering more dumplings and 
such articles that were now made on the isl2aua 
by the Hanses, than the other—that in the end 


Hans agreed.. Peter began to raise grain | they all ruined each other. In spite of this, 
’ for future supply and Hans to grind meal and | there were many of the poorer Hanses that 


bake dumplings for future supply, and they 


did not own machines, who ascribed all their 


excharved their goods. so that cach had an | misery to these machine and mill owners, in 
egual stock of grain, meal and dumplings on | Which belief the Peters encouraged them, until 


hand. They soon found, however, that the 
_- grain could be kept well, but the meal not so 
wel], and the dumplings were almost useless 
Wf kept any length of time. Peter, therefore, 
found it more advisable to lay aside his grain 
and to exchange only when he wanted meal] 
and dumplings. The result wus that Hans 


certain of their number began to attack them 
(the Peters). Then the Peters and the machine 
owners made a jaw to restrain these Hanses, 
who owned nothing, which they named the 
“Anti-Socialist Law.” 

But some of the machine-owning Hanses had 
managed by special shrewdpess, to get some 


eould only work so long as his stock of grain | of the Peters lands, or got them to mortgage 
Jasted, and then he must leave off and wait | them, through which the first product of their 


fall Peter wanted dumplings again. So that 
Peter gained a great advantage over Hans 
‘On the one hand Peter could produce grain all 
the time and Jey up a stock fur the future, and 
exehange with Hans for dumplings cnly 
when he needed tu do so. On the other hand, 
Sans had turned his grain into dumplings, in 
order to have work, and now the dumplings 
were spoiled, so thet be only had work when 
Peter needed dumpiingsand geye grain there- 
for. The result was that Hans was compelled 
to live from hand to mouth, without being 
abic to lay aside any steck, while Peter after 
awhile was the possessor of large stores of 
grain. But Haus’ family was larger, and 
@eeded more dumpiings than Peter's. 

In order to get more grain, Hans began to 
work Peters land for him: that is, he made 
bis wife and growing bov do the werk. He 
also invented, in order to lighten his work, 
gnachines, which enabled him to produce more 
frain. more meal and more dumplings with 
the same amount of Jabor and time. 


But Peter, who had now no need to work. 


a@ny more, had not much of an appetite, and 
required Jess dumplings than before, and the 
Bess he consumed, the less opportunity for 
work had Hans in order to earn grain. Since 
Peter had no uppetite, Hans must go hungry. 
At last Hans cume to Peter one day and 
aid that things were not werking fairlv ; for, 
&M spite of the fact that Peter was idle the 
whole day, lie had immense stores of grain 
and dumplings, and, notwithstanding that he, 
Hans, aud his whole family worked, they 
@ould only cbtai: uw bare subsistanee. “ Yes, 
my desr Hans.” said Peter, ** but there is 
nothing to doto alierthis See! Look for 
_jpourself: Here it ail is quite pluin in Adam 
Smith Supply and demand alone regulate 
the relations between emplover and employed. 
Bt ccames about that I bave no wants, 
therefsre there is mo demand for dumplings, 
end there is an excessive supply of labor. It 
is nothing to wonder at Lhal you can find no 
work and wre in need 7 
: “Yes,” answered the affiicted Hygms, “but 
bat is not exactly true. There is a most de 
_, @€ided demand for dumplings. Last night’ we 
ali had tw vu to bed hungry bevause we had 
-poubing to eat.” 

**That 1 can well believe.” said Peter, laugh- 
fing over the sunplicity of Hans, inte whose 
bead he could, in spite of all his trouble, instil 

» me grusp of political economy. “ Adam Snuth 
doesn't mean that. Ieiiid of demand, but the de- 
siand of Guise who are able to pay. In order 
te get dumplings you must have grain, und I 
@hanv’) vive you grain because I win not in need 
ut your productions, You have pruduced too 

e many dumplings with voor machines and ur- 
Tahyements So there exists atl present a 
formal ocer-production—a dumpling casisis © 

Now, overproduction was a word that made 
@ great impressivi on Hans, fur he had in 
general greet respect fur Peter and his Adam 
Benith, and it was indeed clear that there wus 

Ag overproduction, gv Uiat be coald tind no 
werk for ius oven, mul, ete. for the only 
purchaser, Peter, hud tov much of his (Hans’) 
productious, Aud vet he could not get it inw 

iis bead uat he cuuid get no dumplings be- 
euuse there was au overproductivn, And 

Shen, ucuin, the grain which Peter now owned 

- Was produced by bis (Haaus's) work, aud Peter 

ud done nothing. In spine of this, Peter had 

- mpore than enuugh, while be ‘and his family 

went hungry. 
~ About this time there sailed by the island a 
Stranger, who mude a visi there of a few 
pours Jenzth His aime was Mr. Bimetal 
om Papermoneyville; 1 him Hans com- 
‘plained of hisdistvess. *“My cuud mun,” suid 
Mr. Bimetul, “it is easy tu believe that you 

Saven’t been able to feather your own nest to 

by extent. You have cn your island a stand- 
ard which penniis of fur too little expansion, 
pamnely, grain, tae production of which is limn- 
~Gted by nature, and it is nv wonder that over- 
production exists whea your guods ure so 
- gheap, and in spite of that, find nv purchuser. 

There is a very simple remedy. Hunt for all 

pebbles you can find on your island, and 


| 


t 


lands went into the pockets of the richer 
Hanses. And the more carelessly the Peters 
managed their farms the more they were com- 
pelled to mortgage them tothe rich Hanses. 
After awhile so many of these machine-own- 
ing Hanses, through purchases and mortgages, 
got in possession of the knout which the Peters 
had for so long swung over the Hanses, and 
so many Peters were pauperized, suffering 
often quite as much as the poor Hanses, that 
no one knew what was tbe cause of all the 
trouble. The Peters, indeed, pointing to the 
increasing wealth of the machine-owning 
Hanses (who were now called “ capitalists”) 
tried to make the poor Hanses believe that 
these “ capitalists” were the oppressors. But 
the fact was no one had a clear idea of what 
Was wrong. ch man who felt that he was 
being oppressed hit out at the head that twas 
nearest him, like the Irishman in the riot. One 
party thought they could remedy everything 
by confiscating the machines and making them 
common’property; the “protectionisis” thought 
that they carried on too much trade with 
other islands that were suffering from the 
same social disorders. The ‘“ Mualthusianists” 
talked about “ over-population” “ emigration,” 
big families instead of the “one or two-child 
system,” although the island had quantities of 
unused land, and no one asserted that there 
was a lack of absolute necessaries, the fact 
being that the land-owners, since they could, 
with a smail quantity of grain, purchase more 
thn enough dumplings and other wares, would 
net put the rest into circulation. 

And so it goes on to-day—if indeed they 
have not all died or killed each other: for no 
one amongst them thinks of abolishing the real 
cause of all the misery, namely, the owning of 
the land by the Peters; no one thinks of the 
one means of preserving the community— 
making the land the common possession of 
all. W. B. Scorr. 


The Uuseld Lands. 


This spirited song, a great favorite of the earlier land 
reformers, was written in 186, when, according to 
onicial reports, the United States, held more than 
1,000,000,000 acres of unsetued lands. 


A billion of acres of unsold lands 
Are lying in grievous dearth; 

And millions of men in the iruage of God 
Are starving—all over the earth! 

Oh! teil me, yesons of America, 
How much men's lives are worth? 


Ten hundred niillions of :cres good 
That never knew spade nor plow; 

Ap) a milion of souls in our goodly land 
Are living in want, I trow; 

And orphans are crying for bread this day 
And widows in nusery bow! 


To whom do these acres of Lind belong 
Aud why do they thriltless lie? 

And why is the wilow’s Lament unheard, 
And stifled the orpban’s cry? 

And why are the poor boase and jail so full 
And the gallows tree built high? 


Those niillions of acres belong to man! 
And bis claim »—that he needs! 

And his tle is scaled by the hands of God— 
Our God! who the raven feeds; 

And the starving soul of each famtshed man 
. ° the throne of justice pleads! 


Ye may not heed it, ye haughty men, 
Whose hearts a6 rocks are cold! 
Lut the time will come when the fiat of God 
Tn thunder shall be told! 
For the voice of the great I AM hath said: 
Thit “the Zand shali not be sold!” 
—A. J. H. Duganne, 


Te Henry George. 


The surest triumph cometh slow; 
Wino holds the hund of grad cun wait 
In darkness, while the seasons go. 
His patieuve necds net tu abate; 
And he shadi see, bis nuind informed 
By Justice, Pity’s finer law, 
Failing, the rampurts which he stormed, 
And the great conquest he foresaw! 
—VJoseph Danu Killer, in the Union Printer. 


IT observe that when all things in early life 
appeared to be going well for me they were by 
be ineans going well in the deep ef them, but 
quite materially and rapidly ctherwise. 
Whence I conclude that though things appeur 
at present adverse to my work and me, they 
may not at ail be adverse in the the deep of 


1 pres Ube 


WOW TO CONTROL THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 


Make the Liquor Seller au Officer of the 
State. 


How to control the drink traffic is a ques- 
tion asked wherever we find civilization and 
rum, especially the highest civilization and 
the meanest rum. 


Gothenbere seems to have answered the ; 


question. Intelligent Switzerland adopts the 
same plan, in making the manufacture of 
spirits a federal monopoly, all distillers being 
required to sell what they produce to the 
state, which will then resell to consumers. 
The quality is secured, the retail price is in- 
creased, and a revenue provided to check the 
consequences of the abuse of drink. Wine, 
cider and beer are not included in the provi- 
sions of this law. 

The moral sense of American communities 
forbids the proposal of uny scheme that would 
make the state the rumseller. But may we 
not adapt the idea to our praiseworthy preju- 
dice without further hurt to a good con- 
science than our license Jaws now occasion ? 

Let it be assumed that all restrictions which 
have been found to be constitutional and wise 
remain in the law. Without reciting these, I 
confine myself to a consideration of two 
points, and refer only to the sale of spirits. 

vith these proper restrictions the most 
urgent need is that none but good citizens be 
permitted to sell to consumers. The ewlainity 
of socicty which tries to legislate in a moral 
and sanitary direction in the control of the 
drink traffic, is that bad men are in the busi- 
ness—men who dislike the law and violate it, 
or at least evade its provisions when they 
ean. <A good citizen, accepting the law and 
wishing to see it complied with, would retail 
liquors with a sense of responsibility and in 
the most careful manner. This fact has been 
recognized in our legislation; we do not require 
certificates of good character tu sell dry goods, 
but we do require them of a man who wishes 
to sell drink. How worthless such certifi- 
cation has been is not forgotten; but it may be 
insisted upon that it can be made almost as 
exclusive in fact as in intention of the law. 
The objection that good men will not go into 
the business cannot be allowed; there are some 
most worthy citizens in it now, suffering all 
the disadvantages of rivalry with bad dealers 
who make more profit than they do. 

My first proposition is that every one heensed 
to sell spirits shall be made an officer and ser- 
vant of the state. His authority should be 
threefold, coming from three independent 
sources, 

First, he should be appointed a deputy 
inspactor of liquors by a chief inspector of 
some resutation asa chemist. This chief in- 
spector should require testimonials of charac- 
ter satisfactory to himself, and shold be as- 
sured that applicants for appointment can 
distinguish pure spirits from that which is 
concocted or adulterated. Such experts oc- 
cupying the retail market could prevent dis- 
tillers and wholesale dealers from p!acing in 
that market a dishonest article. The deputy 
inspector, if he succeeds in his effort to enter 
the business, should be required to affix to 
every bill of purchase a certificate that after 
delivery to him he has found the liquor to be 
pure and good. The appointment of a deputy 
inspector should be for one year, with the 
provision that it be revoked at any time, and 
be purely honorary. 

Secondly, on receiving the above appoint- 
ment, the party should be required to seek 
another oflicial position, as temporary and 
honorary as the first, that of special consta- 
ble empowered and ordered to preserve the 
pence and to protect citizens’ premises to 

e occupied by him. This appointment should 
be made by a judge of a court of high grade, 
and he ought to require evidence satisfactory 
to him that the applicant will prove to be a 
good servant of the people. 

Third:iy, when aman has secured the two 
appointinents as indicated, then let it be 
necessary for him to be licensed by an excise 

{ bourd, who will require testimonials satisfac- 
tory to them and evidence that the loeation of 
the proposed business is unobjectionable, all 
other pessuiione being taken that ua good 
liquor law enjoins, 

f only such men as could pass these ordeals 
Were permitted to sell to consumers, it micht 
mzeke the business respectable, which does 
not appear as an objection to the writer. 
Surely good citizens would not sell to a 
drunken man; Would net allow any one to be- 
come intoxicated on their premises; would not 

; sell to minors who are evidently such; would 
not sell poisoned stuff, and would protect 
their places from becoming the haunts of 
criminals, 

Or course, some unworthy persons might 
slip through all the tests required. It wouid 
be necessury to hang over the heads of deal- 
ers the severest possible liabilities for mal- 
feasance in office. 

The second proposition respects the rev- 
enue from the trade. The state has to deal 
with the woful consequences of the drink 
habit, which can only be alleviated under the 
most rigid restrictions that have ever been 

The state ought to do more—a 
arger, better, more costly work than it) has 
ever done fur the drink disease. Especially 
is this demanded by a humane compassion for 
Victims who are of the peor. A large revenue 
may be justly exacted from the trattic to meet 
the expense of treating the evil results of 
drink. Shall we have “hich license?’ It has 
been objected that this would be a trespass on 
the right of a poor man who wishes to engare 
in the business. Suppuse ai fair cost be 
cherged for examinations and license, and 
that a monthly sworn return of the amount 
sold be required from every dealer by the 
excise board, the return to be veritied by ex- 
amdnation of bills, books, and stock on hand 


{ whenever the board may choose to make such 


| exulnination, and that additional revenue is 
taken according to the amount of business 
done. Would we not then have all the ad- 
vantage of a high license without any injus- 
tice or hardship? 

To those who drink and to those who deal 
in drink; to those who prate of individual 
right, or the right of capital invested in the 
business, it may be said in po uncertain tone, 
civilization will soon impose the most stringent 
regulation or command prohibition. 

JoHn W. Kramer. 


Supreme Court Judges 

West Virginia Demvcrat. 

If the railroad managers and those interest, 
‘ed in monopoly are to control appointments 
to the United States supreme court, the public 
may as well abandon all effort to check the 
aggressions of these corporations. Federal 
judges are nominated by the president and 
contirmed by the senate. Ii the president 
secks to serve monopoly he wil} nominate mien 
who entertain the views so common among 
railroad attorneys, Ifa majority of senators 
are iu the interests of monopoly they will re- 
fuse to contirm a@ nomination that is not fa- 
vored by the managers. Fortunately, a presi- 
dent must actin the sunlight of public criti- 
cism; but unfortunately, senators vete on 
nominations under the cover of a secret ses- 
Sion. Hence a senator may prevent the ap- 
pointment of a good judge or inuy effect ihe 
appointment of a bad one without even being 
suspected by his constituents, because votes 
in secret session are never disclosed. Herein 
we iind ove reason why railroad managers 
are so extremely anxious tu secure the elec- 
tion of certain gentlemen to the senate. 


: Driven te Shame. 

The Rev. Charles H. Eaton, the late Dr. 
Chapim’s successor, said in a recent sermon 
that destitution drives twenty thousand 
women into evil ways every year in this city. 
In six trades, employing from 100,000 to 200,- 
000 men and women, he hg” ascertained that 
the avcrage Wages were #laday. Two hun- 
dred and forty-four dollars was the average 
aunuual income of the males and females en- 
guged in the factories of the United States. 
The woman’s protective union had in the 
twenty yeurs of its existence prosecuted 200,- 
418 cases of fraud practiced by employers up- 
on employees. One-fourth of the needle work- 
ing women of London resort to the streets to 
eke out a living Wo, < 


It Does Not Mean Teaching Trades, and 
Ought te Begin Early. 

The deadlock between the board of educa- 

tion and Mayor Grace has been broken by the 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. | has left office this seems to be the ac 


cepted 
view even by the board of education, on which 
the subject seems to be forced. AS Wwe have 
seen the drift of the students on leaving the 
coliege does not appear to have been influ- 
enced by the manual training there. The fact 
is that when the students reach that educa- 


latter’s retirement from office, and the mentai ; tional stage it is too late to alter the bent 
confusion of the newspapers en the subject of | which all their previous training has tended to 


most opportune, since it was pretty certain 
that whatever would otherwise have been 
done in relation to the subject would have 
been the wrong thing. Mayor Grace, with 
suspicious enthusiasm, proposed schools. of 
stenography, bookkeeping, ete., for the ner- 


‘manual training has been for the moment | strengthen. Iniluence of this sort must begia 


earlier to be of force. 

When we consider in addition the fact be- 
fore alluded to that by far the Jarger number 
of children dy not puss through the grammar, 
schools, it is evident that manual traiming, if it 
is to do its greatest good—combine utility 
with ethical and intellectual benefits—as the 


mai school girls, and advocated industrial authoritative utterances of the board of edu- 


raining, as it is called, in the grammar 
schools, fully believing that he was in line 
with the subieet. The Tribune gravely states 
that parents do not want their children to 
learn trades, preferring them to lead the 
easier lives of clerks. 

These propositions’and this newspaper writ- 
ing only tend to show that manual training, 
as it is understood by its advecates, is appre- 
ciated neither by the late mayor nor, by the 
editorial writer in the Zridune. The proposi- 
tion to teach trades is at once at Variance 
with our political system so far as it relates to 
the public schools, and has never been con- 
templated by those who are most interested 
in furthering manual training. 

Probably what is meant by manual training 
finds its best exponent in the manual training 
school attached to the Washiueton university 
at St. Louis, Mo., a sehool that hus served as 
the mcdel for similar schools in Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia and several sinalier cities. A brief 
statement of the theory on which the school is 
based is that the chief object of manual train- 


' 


cation concede, it must be introduced into the 
lower grades. Mary Gay HvuMPHEREYS. 
9 University Place, N. Yi 


Walks with the Madonna. 
What angel whispers charmed thy ‘saintly 
heart— 

What sacred hopes, subduing moiden fears— 
What looking forward to thy wond’rous part 
Iu proving the predictions of God’s seers ! 
How thou did’st mark each precious passing 

hour 
With none but Joseph mindful of thy tryst ; 
But, yes ! Elizabeth, in her blest bower, 
Yearned for her cousin when her babe she 
kissed. 
A few rud@shepherds shared thy joy so dear, 
Amazed at heaven’s pageantry the while ; 
But, now, the millions swell the carol clear, 
And view with thee the cherub’s first sweet 
_ smile! : 
O’er all the world, children from Christmas 
dreams 
Wake, hoping that the 
now! 


star may shine e’en 


ing is mental development. Certain intellect- | Peer torth long ere the pink of morning gleams ; 


ual faculties, such as observation, judgment 
in deductive reasoning, cannot be properiy 
trained except through the hand. In order 


| 


then to furnish this manual training necessary |! 


to mental development through the use of. 
tools and materials, all the mechanical pro- 
cesses and mannal arts and typical tools of 
the trades and cecupations of men have been 
abstracted and arranged into a systematic 
course of instruction. Thus, without teaching 
any one trade, the mechanical principles of 
all trades are taught. 

This view of manual training brings it into 
union with intellectual training, not along 
parallel lines, but. as alike necessary parts of 
a general educational scheme, and is much 
more in corsonance with our habit of thought 
and system of government than the techno- 
logical schools of Russia and trade schools of 


| 


Then turn to count their gifts on festal 
bough. 
But first and best of gifts, O Virgin biest ! 
That peerless one that lay upon thy breast! 


Seven days, maternal love, hath graced thy 
The yoni iow stands with thee, obedient 

In the fait New Year’s light—as reckoned 
To. hearehie name of Jesus crown thy son. 


And soon, in thought, Madonna, we will tread 
The temple aisle where Simeon, serene, 
Lifts heavenward his sage and silvered head, 
Adoring God for what his eyes have seen ! 
Long has he waited for the mystic sign, 
Nor knew how soon his paticnt watch should 
cease ; 


Austria that have found many adherents But, lo! within his arms the child divine ! 


here. 

The manual training scheol of St. Louis, 
it may be stated for the Tribune, is not a pub- 
lic, but a private, school, in view of the tuition 
charged. Its place with reference to the 
collegiate department of the Washington 
university is that of an academy or high 
school. Its students are the sons of men who 
expect their offspring to go through coilege. 
Let us see then what influence their manual 
training has had on their choice of professions. 

| It is equally instructive to compare it in this 
light with the influence the training of the 
College of the City of New York—a free 
school—has had on its graduates. 

Referring to the school report for the year 
1884 we find that the graduating class in the 


“Now, let thy servant, Lord, depart in 
peace !” 


O gentle Jewess! turniag from the spot— 
Thy glory and thy grief to thee made 
knowa— 
Thou walk’d’st right on in faith, and. faltered 
not. 
A sword before thee, and beyond, 2 throne! 


Anon, we see thce in retirement meek, 
Waiting—unconsciously—guests from afar; 
There camels, bearing each a lordly sheik, 
Halt at the door, where paused their guid- 
ing star. ¢ 
They euter, unannounced, the lonely place, 
And fall in worship at the young child’s 
feet; 


St. Louis schoo] numbered thirty-one pupils. | They gaze with awe upon Messiah's face, 


Of these nineteen, after leaving schovl, en- 
tered cither upon studies or occupations 
directly proceeding from their mechanical 
studies. In the College of the City of New 
York the class of 84 numbered forty students. 
Of these the occupations of twelve are not 
given. The remainder, with the exception of 
three, went into the professions of medicine, 
law or theology or becume teachers and 
clerks. Of the three two went into engineer- 
{ ing and oue went into the signal service. 

‘The class of °85 numbered thirty-four. Of 
these one has taken up engincering, the others 
are to be doctors, lawyers, preachers, teach- 
ers and clerks, The contrast between the re- 
sults of the St. Louis schuol and of the New 
York college is more significant, as has been 
intimated, from the fact that while the college 
course is free that of the St. Louis school is 
not, and the inference is that it is attended by 


boys whese worldly position, at least in point | O, might we ever walk by 


of money, is better. 

Referring avain to the proposition of Mayor 
Grace, with winch he harried the recalcitrant 
board of education to introduce industrial 
training, as he unhappily calls it, in the gram- 
mar and normal schools, the results of the 
modicum of manual training introduced in the 
College of the City of New York are again. in- 
structive. It is evident that the students of 
the College of the City of New York are almost 
uninfluenced in their careers by the instruc- 
tion they reecive in niiuual training. Against 
this we learn fromthe school report that of 
the nearly one hundred and fifty thousand 
children in the public schcols only two per 
cent ever reach the eellege. Eichty per cent 
leave school at the ave of eleven and do not 
pass through the grammar schools. The ehil- 
dren who thus fall out are the children of the 
poor, Who at that early age are obliged to 

/ begin the task of self-support. It is precisely 

| these children who need all that the public 
schools can give thenvas an equipment for the 
future, that receive the leust. 

Toward this end and for these children man- 
ual training is conceded to be especially valu- 
able. There seems, then, to be a certain 
absurdity in putting in motion all the eum- 
breus legislitive machinery necessary to effect 
any change in the curriculum, and especially 

j any change requiring the expenditure of 

| money for these it benefits least, and in ignor- 
ing the necessities of that grade for which no 
argument is necessary to point out its practi- 
cal value, for it is wellknown that the chil- 
dren of the lower grades Who drop out become 
for the most part artisans, and consequently 
any home skill they may have acquired, any 
proficiency in’ drawing, or knowledge of 
mechanical principles, will be of immediate 
use to then. 

It is, moreover, an unhappy truth, as any 
one who makes the elYort will discern, that 
whereas the younger pupils who leave school 
enter the trades, those who pass through 
the grammar schools regard the trades as be- 
neath them. The boys as a rule become clerks; 
unless their ambition sours to the professions. ° 
Maud Maitehin, with whom we are acquainted 
in “The Breadwinners,” lives under many 
aliases. 
grammar schools say: “As far as I ean dis- 
cover my girls leave school with but two de- 
sires—to become teachers, or whit they call 
‘salesludies.. Domestic employment eren in 
their own homes is a makeshift to escape from 


us soon as possible. They would seorn to be-- 


come scamstresses or dressinakers.” 


How inadequate is the training for the collat- “movement in Cincinnati Was anarchy in dis- | 


oe 


eral duties of those who become teachers how- 
ever sufficient may be their intellectual knowl- 


edge and skilful their methods of imparting } sidering that his own was withheld. This: 


it, may be Known from the testimony of a 
school trustee, who says, “I find rarely a 
teacher who understands the practical use of 
a thermometer in her school room.” An en- 
gineer connected with a large public school 


A teacher of long experience in the. 


| 


And then with virgin dignity so sweet, . 
Departing, silent, as from holy ground, 
They leave rich gifts before the infant king, 
While thrilled anew with thankfulness pro- 
profound, 
“These things” we s¢e thee deeply ponder- 
ing. 
That night we see thee roused by Joseph’s 
dream— : . . 
“Herod doth seek the young child to de- 
stroy !” 
And long before the morning; cruel gleam, 
Tby consort flees with thee to save thy boy. 
No place in David’s heritage for Him! 
A softer shelter "neath the stony spring» 
Ye tind, and tho’ the record here grows 
We know thy patient heart ne’er dims, 
droops nor shrinks. 
faith with thee, 
In light and shadow, girded by His word; 
The legend shining on our shicids should be 
Thine own—‘‘ Behold the handmaid of the _ 


Lord!” 
Jan. 1, 1887. Mrs. Jonn L. BUTLER. 


LABOR IN THE WEST. 


Steps Taken Toward Forming the New 

Party. 

CrxcinnaTl, ©., Jan. 9.—The new year 
opens auspiciously for the labor movement in 
this city. On Dee. 26 the most. dignitied, 
harmonious and ‘respectable political mass 
mecting I ever attended was held at Work- 
man’s hall and steps taken to form a labor 
party in Hamilton county. A committee 
composed of five from the united labor party, 
five from the Central Labor union, five from 
the Land and Labor club No.1 and five from 
the mass inceting, empowered. to propose a 
seuheme of organization to a representative 
meeting to be held Jan. 16, 1887, recom- 


| mended that all delegates. be required to 


| 
| 


| 


| 
} 


| 


system says: “TL seureely ever find w teacher | 


who understands the theory of the ventilation 
of her school room. The ventilators are usu- 
ally closed. If the room is too cold she turns 
on the heat, and if too warm she opens the 
windows.” 

In view of all this, President Walker's in- 
dorsement of Mayor Grace’s opinion udvanced 
in his inaugural address uf 1585, and reiterated 
more recently, concerning the introduction of 
special teaching in the normal aud gramrmur 
schools, to wit, that a change must be cousid- 
ered,and must work fromthe top down—from 
the college to the grammur schools, into the 
grammar schools before the primary schools, 


\ becomes important. Althouch Mayor Grace 


signify their willingness to abide by the 
decisions reached in the conference; that all 
delegates and all the bodies they represent be 
asked to sever all connection with the old 
parties und attach themselves to the new; 
that each ward or other labor organization 
be invited to send five representatives to the 
conference, and that precinct, ward and cen- 
tral organizations be formed. . 

Since the meeting events have transpired 
that demonstrates that. an undercurrent of 
duplicity is being generated within certain 
branches of the Knights of Labor that has for 
its object the defeut of the land and Jabor 
party. ‘The true animus. of this uoknightiy 
scheme is easily discernible in the light. of 
other oceurrences. with which your readers 
are familiar. The land and labor club No, 1 
of Ohio, after demonstrating its ability to at- 
bLracs public attention, and alter receiving 
substantinl reecenition from labor - organiza- 
tions and. materially influcacing the work of 
the conunitlee of twenty appointed to formu- 
late a plin of organization for the labor party 
of Hamilton county, was niuiciously stabbed in 
the back by a “prominent Knight of Labor,” 
who desired to conceal his identity-by not, al- 
lowing his nuine to be published. 

Pretending to favor the theeries of the land 
and labor purty, he shows his devotion by in- 
forining a reperter that, in his opinion, the | 


guise, and replying to inquiries jeins: nhalnes 
of individuals -in a cowardly muaier, con- 


false and utterly unfounded accusation was | 
intended, cuming from one “high in author: | 
ity,” to not only prejudice knights against | 
the movement and ruin the: intiuence of the: 
club, but also to operate cn the creduliiv | 
of outsiders and play. -on the prejudices uf | 
the masses. It is but one more effort of | 
the ecclesiastical authorities 10 dominate 
When they can and to use the power pos- 
sessed in certain quarters to stifle a e#row- 
iug movement whose inthtence. with  the- 
masses they oppose. But it: will’ fail. The> 


united labur party, at its convention on the | 


ltth, will adept a platform embracing all the 
salient points of the platform upon which the 
lubor party of New York stood in the diss 
campaign. This confirmation of the popu- 
larity or the free soil idea with add to the in-,; 
creasing unxiety of the cipitalistic parties, 
and ulso emphatically declare that with mat- 
ters of political progress in the United States 
the prelates at Kome have nothing to do. 
A. 8 Houeutos. ML D 
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LAND REFORM IN GERMANY. 
The Works of Stamm aad Flurscheim—Ag 
Earnest Propaganda. a 
Some years before the appearance of “ Pro- 
gress and Poverty,” Dr. A. Theudore Stamm 
ef Wiesbaden published in Germany 2 book 
entitled “The Salvation of Perishing Human- 
ity.” The author proposed the nationalization 
of the land as.a remedy for pauperism and its 
cognate diseases in the body politic. His 
method was to give the State the monopoly of | 
the right: to loan money on mortgage up to 
the full value of the land. Such loans were 
not to be payable, and the State would thug. 
become the virtual and eventually, through 
foreclosure, the nominal owner of the land. - 
This proposal included a gradual acquisition 
of land by the State, with compensation te 
‘owners. It is in-this last. feature that it radi-” 
ally differs. from the proposal. made in. 
“Procress and Poverty.” _ ; 
This idea of granting compensation to these - 
who have lived: on the preceeds of the 
cwork of others,.and who have absorbed the. 
results of the community's growth and ae- 
tivity, has, to say the least, two sides to it, . 
and the Enclish speaking advocates of land 
nationalization have pretty generally decided — 
against sucha scheme. The plan proposed by | 
Dr. Staram was, however, taken up by a so- 
ciety organized in 1874, but the time, shortly ~ 
after the Francce-Prussian War, when German 
industry was rapidly extending, was inauspi- 
cious, and apparently little progress was 
made. * ; , 
“Progress and Poverty” was translated 
into German in 1881, and this translation wag 
followed shortly by a book culled “The 
Peaceful Method,” by Michael Flurscheim, 
Herr Flurscheim advocated the same plan as 
Dr. Stamm. Both books were well received, 
and “Progress and Poverty” (“‘Fortschr!:t and 
Armuth,” as it is called) is now sold every- 
where in Germany, and is to be seen in almost 
every book-store window in Berlin. 
Through the efforts of Herr Flurscheim and — 
a few active workers a society calied the 
Land League was organized on the 4th of 
July, 1886 (a well chosen date), for the pur- 
pose of pushing the reform. They got control 
of the first two pages of a paper (weekly) _ 
called the Berlin Exchange News, devoted to 
reports of the produce market and general 
agricultural affairs, and also issued some 40,000 
copies of a “call” on the voters of Germany 
for support. The paper was a good medium,’ 
and the dctermined way in which the agitators 
went to work soon attracted much attention .: 
to the question, Herr Flurscheim being called 
on to explain his views in detail before some 
of the leading politicians of the country. On ~ 
the 3d of October last the league started a 
weekly paper of its own, called Land, under 
the management of Herr Hildebrandt of 
Berlin, by means of which a lively newspaper 
discussion has been raised. Bat it is ‘chiefly 
due to the tireless activity of Michael Flur- 
scheim that the success of the movement in - 
Germany is due. He has traversed the 
country from end to end, lecturing and de- 
bating before all kinds of audiences, and the 
full reports of his labors would probably read. — 
very much like the accounts of Cobden and 
Bright during the Corn Law agitation in 
England. soy 
To have a clear understanding of the pre- 
cise status of this mvvement in Germany, 
however, it will be necessary to call to mind 
the general conditions that. prevail there. 
Since the days of Lasalle and Marx, the So- 
cialists (Social Democrats) have been in Ger- 
many a strong and constantly growing party. 
They claim and probably have 1,000,000 voters, 
or say Gne-seventh of the entire voting popula- 
tion. Through the efforts. of the “Iron. 
Chancellor” the Reichstag passed the anti- 
Socialist laws afew years ago. These are very 
general laws, which admit of much the same 
kind of stretching as does a protective tariff; 
and to-day they have been made to apply to 
almost every kind of working people’s clubs 
in the country. The Government has dissolved 
organizations by the hundred ; the press is al- 
most dumb; in Berlin it is difficult for many 
of the trades unions even to get. the necessary 
police authorization for a meeting. Permis- 
sion is refused because itis feared that they 
night make “wrong” uses of the privilege; that 
is, they might commit the unpardonable 
offense of discussing some of the burning 
problems of the hour instead of doing the 
mere routine work connected with the organ- 
izations. A small citizens’ meeting was held 
a short time ago. in Berlin, and one of the 
newspapers, in commenting on it, said that it 
was the first of the kind in months. But the 
coup Wetat, if it may be so called, was the re- 
cent seizure, trial and conviction of seven of 
the Socialistic members of the German Reich- 
stag onthe ground that they had read and 
distributed the Social Democrat, the organ ol | 
the party—a paper, it may be observed, whick - 
ison the exchange list of every newspaper 
and in the house of every political - economist 
in the country... -And all this at the instance 
of Bismarck, who has called: himself a Social- 
ist, and who would probably be glad to see 
all the means of production controlled by the 
goverment (the very thing that the Social 
Democracy is striving for), the difference 
being that the autocrat wants it done in his — 
own way without any interferenceon the part — 
of the people. Sle | : 
The strangest phase of the situation is that 
any movement that. partakes of a so-called 
“scientific” character. may be’ advocated 
with impunity, and the most distinenished 
_ political economists im the country, men. who 
advocate anything from partial land nationali-. 
zation to State revulation of waces, call them- 
selves ‘‘Socizlists of the Chair.” George's: 
books, Flursckeim’s books, and. until lately at 
least, even Marx's “Capital,” the bible of the 
Social Democracy, are sold right and left; - 
and yet a body of pocr men are not allowed | 
to discuss the problems of government, and 
the trades unionists are n to i 
their meeti 
* German Pe > Indi 
Poetry aud History? 
The fact that there are 
parties represented in the 1 ¢. would 
minake an outsidcr think that the right. of free. 
speech at least was-pre well recognized, 
but examination only proves that most of these 
_parties are only: thines: 
representative. si¢r 
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A CURIOUS LAND TITLE. 


Qulasrration of the Law’s Regard fer 
Wested Rights. 


Am ingenious romzncer of the legal pro- 

has startied his brethren with the his- 

gory of 2 Boston Jand title. The facts, as 

‘Jawyers say if not true, micht be with no 

girain upon the law and cniy a mild forcing 
‘i coincidences, 

Withie the limits of the Boston fire of 1872, 
gays this historian, lics a parcel of real estate 
which in [8&5 was in the undistarbed pos- 

“gesson of William Ingalls, who derived title 
from the will of his father, Thomas. Thomas 
Jegells died in 10, alter specifically devis- 
ing this In nd to iis wife for life, and upon her 


th to Williaan, his only child, to whom he j 7) : : 
dea ; Gregor of the Standard Oi} company of New 


2 aeft all the residue of his property, after 
(directing him to pay a legacy to each of two 


ws. When Thomas died bis estate did | 20 “_. 
| The indictments was founda year ago. .The 


, defendants demurred. 


pot yield enough tu pay the legacies, but the 
widow beld the tand in question until her 
death, in 1895, when William took possession. 
Fifteen years later, when from its inercuse in 
value William) was enjoying a haadscine in- 
rome from the land. he was invited into 
court by his cousins, who demanded that the 
Jand be soid ito pay their legacics. William, 
baving with his mother beid undisputed pos- 


ftmitations to protect him. 
gaiting a jawyer he fovnd that be had no 
defense. There was no limitation of actions 


for legacics. Moreover, since the will gave 


him, xiter his mother’s death, the sume in- | 


terest that he would have had without a will, 


tw descent aud not by will; wherefore, the 


legacies, with interest for Uhirty years, had | 
‘near by ta watch the result; 


tobe fully paid before he could take anythin,. 


Accordingly the land was sold, bringing less | 


than enouch to pay Wilham’s cousins, and he 
-yelinquished possession ty contemplaic the 
virtue of benevelence us exempiilied by bis 
father. 


‘Wiliam’s cousins, named Jones, regarding 


the land asa good investment of their lega- | 


cies, purchased i at the sale. . But hardly 
were they familiar with the rent roll when 
ene Jchn Rocers sued for the land. They 


than William Ingalls was when he responded 
to their invitation: butas they had 1: uken the 
precaution of having the title searched by an 
eminent and expensive real estate lawyer, 
who pronounced it clear, they took. ccur- 
age until use facts came out. It seems 
‘that for some tine prior to 1450 the land he- 
longed to cne John Buttolph, who left it to 


ise, then to bis brother William. Thomas 
held until W705. when he died, leaving au only 
daughter, who murried Timothy Qougers. Abrs. 
Rogers held until 1740. when she died, after 
willing the Jend to her daughter, who in 1300 
sold it to Thomas Incalls, father of the unfor- 
tunate William. But Mrs. Rogers had two 
sons, Peter and John. Peter was insane, but 
tived until 1854, Jeaving no children, and John 
was the father of the Juhu Rogers who so 
cordially invited the Messrs. dones into court 
The latter and living John steod in the shoes 
@ his father. Andthis washis claim: The 
Butiolph wilh meant, in Jaw, that the land 
should belong to Themas Buttoiph and te his 
issue a5 Jeng us iis issue should Jast; but upou 
failare of such issue it should go io his brother 
William. This kind of an estate in lund does 
mot descend in Mussachusetis, like other real 
estate. to ull the children of the deceased 
owner in equal shares, but toe the oldest sou if 
a@ny, and io Ue daughters oniy in defauit of a 
_ son; nor ecan it be passed by will. 
he living Rogers claimed that under the will 
of John Buttoiph the laud went. first to his son 
Thomas, neat ts Thomas? oaiy child, 3frs. 
it Went to her 


by her will io ber daaplier, 


elder son, Petcr, the Junetic, and upon Peter's | f°" ; : c 
in into court to testify tu his own raseality, 


death to his brether Johv. But Peter had 
been out of possession since 1600, which would 


give the Jonesesive beneclivel the statute of | : 
' to perjure themselves. 


lmitations By vo menps. Peter was a 
Bumatic all his life, and did not die until 1854, 
and as the law allowed John Negersten years 
after Peter's death 19 -c!uim the land us heir 
of his father, Peter's brother, the Joneses were 
compelied to retire in favor of Rogers, who 
decan suitin 1663. * : 

The case of Rogers against Jones caused a 


good desi of wk amoug lawyers and set a! 


young member of the profession at work 
studying the facts of the Curiosity led 
im on unzil he traced the title to the Jand in 
question far beck of John Buttolph’s time. 
He found that Mr. Buitolph boucht in 1750 of 
Bosea Jotuson, who had buught in 17 
Benjamin Parsons. Iiwes in the 
Parsons to Johnson that this young Jawver 
found the making of himself. Parsons had 
@onveyed to Johnson without adding 
Word “heirs,” and so, under a decision of the 
®upreme bench, which ihe lawyer bad re- 
cently read, Johnsen took only a life estate, 
and at his d 
Possession it inight be. r 


CSC. 


dotnson did not die until 1786, aid that Par- 
#ons’ only heir was a granddaughier, aged 
eighteen, aud just married. + his “young 


THE STANDARD, 


outlay in inprovements and tock possession 
with a clear conscience. 

The author of this history shrewdly observes 
in conclusion that Boston lawyers now look 
more disgusted than ever when “requested to 
just step over” to the register’s office and 
“Aook duwn® a simple title which some careful 
lawyer did in Iess than half an hour last year 


and found all right, and for which his charge 
Was &. 


MONOPOLISTS INDICTED. 


Standard Oil Company Men on Trial sor 
Criminal Conspiracy. 


The Standard Oil company cese eame up 


| before Justice Childs of Buffalo last week. 


The persons indicted were Juhu D. Arech- 
baid, Lienry H. Rogers aud Ambrose Me- 


( York, and Charles M. and Hiram B. Everest 


j of 


i pros i ‘jtness beine € 
session of the land for over thiriy years, felt. | Prosecuting witness being C. 


wo uneasiness, relying upon the siatute of | 


But. upon con- | : : : 
ernation of perjury; that they employed Albert 


of the Vacuum Qil company of Rochester. 


The demurrer wus 
overruled and the defendants entered a plea 
not guilty. The case came upon a joint 
motion: (1) for leave to inspect the evidence 
before the grand jury, upon which the indict- 
meuts Were round; and (2) for a bill of particu- 
lars of the crimes charged in the indictments. 
The general charge is that of conspiracy, the 
B. Matthews, 
president of the ButTalo Lubricating Oil eom- 
pany. The defendants are accused of sub- 


Miller, superintendent of the Lubrieating Oil 
works, to so construet the buildings that they | 


| could be casily destroyed by tire from an ex- 


i Everesis at their office in) Rochester ; 
; toxether they went to New York, and there 


Therefore, | 


fuy 


10 of | 
deed from : 


| plan 
the jaw decined him to have taken the Jand | 


P with which they were charved. 


{ witnesses of the fact, 


: of conspiracy. 
: the alleged “poor, miserable criminals” should 
Rogers, and ut her death, instead of pussine ; Know what crimes they were guilty of. 
, should know, for instance, whether@he self- 


plosien; tha: Miller, under their direction, did 
an explosion; that by unusually 
hot fires he exploded one vf the - stills, 
and, believing bis work io be accom- 
plished, took refuge in the defendants’ works 
that he was 
taken in charge by the defendant Hiram B. 
Everest: that the greatest sccreey was cb- 
served, such thut Miller's wife was only able 
to find out about him by calling on ilie 
that 


consulted with others of the Standard’s head 
men: that Miller and Everest slept together 
at Young's hotel in Boston ; that they went 
together | to San Francisco and remained for a 


. = ams, - »t - < rey 4 . vw 
were as much surprised and more in the dark | Year and a half, only returning when their de 


tectives advised them that the work of Miiler 
Was not generally Known: that) Miller was 


| paid.a salary of $1.50) and expenses; that he 
i and others of 
: trusted employes were induced to leave, and 


the Lubricating company’s 
Were supported in idleness; that maticious 
suits Were brought to harass the defendant 


and the eorporation he represented, and, in 


is brother Thom: ax, and if he died without | fact, thay every Incthod that could be de- 
vised was employed to force him to abandon 


the business in which he was enguged. It is 
understood that Miller turned state’s evidence 

and made full confession to the grand jury, 
and that it is upon his evidence the prose- 


i eution relies. 


Mr. Bacon, for the accused, argued that the 
charges in the indictment constituted a Jezal 
drag-net, into which the proseeuticn would be 
allowed to draw any and all evidence they 
micht produce between now and the time the 
courts should give the proofs to the jury. 
This policy the court should not) allow. The 
Standard Gil company could uct, perhaps, ex- 
pect a fulland fair trial, but its officers did 
think they had a right to a list of the crimes 
vT hey were 
charged with attempting the control of the 


; oil product of the globe, and under the present 
, schedule there was nothing to interfere with 


the people going to the Caspian sea to bring 
so Vague were the 
eharges. It seemed to him that C. B. Matthews, 
and not the Standard Oil officials, was guilty 
It was but simple justice that 


They 
confessed scoundrel, Albert: Miller, was com- 


and they sbould be provided with the names 
of the persons they were charged with hiring 


District Attoruey Quiuby in opening for the 
Prosecution said the motions pending were but 
two of many methods employed by the de- | 
fendants tu break down the prosecution. They 
desired to wriggle out of the indictments with- | 
outtheir being tried, and for an obvious reason. 
They desired to carry the idea that the |! 
charges were foolish aad baseless. It had 
been ciaimed that the state’s wituess, Miller, 
Was a raswal not to be believed. All he bad 
to say in answer to that was that one of the 
defendants was tn iis compasny coustantly for | 
ear aida half, and slept with hin every | 
night. The Standard Qil company, it was 
presumed, was therefore fully posted as to his | 
eharacter. The district: attorney, in auswer 


jlothe application for a bill of particulars, 


the | 


: tion. 


cath the land, in whomsoever's i either to kill tine, so that the bar of the stat- 
reverted to Parson's | oooh Ee : : 
heirs. Investication disclosed the fact ihat : t? find some bit of Hlegal evidence upon which | 


said the defendauts could get a very good 
idea of the charzes against them by reading 
the°evidenee taken at the trial of the civil ac- 
The real objects of the obstruction was 


ute of jimitations micht run against them, or 


i the indictments were found upen which an 
' application might be made for their discharge. 
! The particulars asked for might ali be found 


Womun and her husband both diva in. their: 


diamond wedding yeur, ISG], und us she bad 
been under the Jegul disability of coverture 
wontil her death, and fi rom Ue tine w hen, by 
the death of Johnson, she,.as heir-of Parsons, 
@cquired her rizht to the diand, the > statute 
ef limitatioas gave her heirs tien: years, or 
@atil IST, within which 10 bring suit for tacir 
birthright. These ‘heirs proved to -be poor, 
and the lawyer interested 2 Boston specu- 
Bator named Jobu Smith in the matter, with 
the result that Jchn Rovers was evicted. The 
fand was sold nomina!iv for the benefit of the 
bers, and Johu Sinith became its owner by 
purchase ut ibe saie. Seon after Smith took 
ssion the fire of 1ST? swept over his 
but the ruins were bardiy cold before he 
Was at work rebuilding. He also bought an 
adjoinins Jot. and covered the whole with a 
aplendid block of buildin. | 
Mr. Ingalls, from whom the lund was taken 
fm the first piace, was amazed at these rapid 
and involuntary traasfers, and souvht lesal 
@dvice. His lawyer evidently thought the 
Mune Worth worlang, for he took up the chain 
of title where the young lawyer had dropped 
it, and in due time was rewarded for his dili- 
gence. It appeared that all the lund now 
owned by Smith had. in 16#3 or 164, consti- 
tuted one parcel in Ube possession of “Madid 
Enagie, who in 1660, under the bume of Mun- 
@itt, Engles, conv eyed to John Verzeose on 
Qhe express condition that no building should 
ever be erected ou a certain portion of tle 
Premises. It happened that this portion had 
ever been built upon until after the fire, 


when Mr. Smith unwittingly broke the cove-. 


Bantacd the whole property was forfeit to the 
bers of Manditt Engles, against whom, since 
Qheir right accrued in 1872, no statute of limi- 
tations could apply. It only remajned to find 
the Enzies, and Williatn lavalls found the one 
@bho was entiticd ty iunerit from Manditt. 
Xt jsas himself. It occurred to him that 
*“Engies’ was similar in sound to “iugails,” 
@nd he instituted a search into his ewan 
Bencalozy, which enzbled Jiu to prove his 
Cake. 
Mr. Smiti’s pluck, for which he had been 
was gone. He went to Mr. Ingalls and 
made the best terms he could. The law, which 
iS extremely jealous of the rizbts of property 
and abnors :: suythig like contiscation, would 
have takeu from Smith aod given tu logalls 
got only the iand orizinally taken from ‘him, 
Dut also the income the land had yielded to 
Bmith, the adjvining Jand and all the build- 
ings. Ingalls, however, wes mere pracious. 


To avoid « lagranit he paid Mr. smith tor his 


ae Re a Sys 


vin the evidence, whieh was in court. 


Any- 


j thing else they could doubtless ascertain from 


their “detectives, attorneys and tools” scat- 
tered all over the habitable globe. 
The court took the papers and reserved de- 


eision. 


Poverty Leads to Crime, 

Last. Saturday night Mrs. Steinger, a widow 
with five small children, was arrested for 
stealing «a bottle of hair oil. Upon her person 
were found small articles in great variety, 
which she had stolen. The Herald says ae 
told a sad story of want. When despera 
her rag-clad children erving for foud, she w as 
tempted to steal.» The police found she had 
told the truth about the condition of her honie. 
Her five children were aimoust naked, the 
ruurns were cold and cheerless, and there wus 
not even a crust in the house to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger of the puuy babes, whose 
features told tov plainty that they were 
starving. 


Love Lightens Labor. 


_A food wife rose from her bed one morn, 
And thought with a nervous dread 
Or the piles ef clothes to be washed, and more 
Than a dezen mouths to be fed: 
“There’s the meals to get. tor the men in the tela, 
And the children to fix away 
Ty school, and the muk ty be skimmed and churned ; 
Aud ali to be dune this day.” 


It baad rained in the night and all the wood 
Was wet as it could be ; 

There were puddings und pies to bake, besides 
A loaf of cake for teu ; 

And the day Was hot, and ber aching bead 
Throbbed wearily as she said, 

“Tf maidens but knew what youd wives know, 
They would be in no haste to wed.” 


“Jennic, what do you think I told Ben Brown ?” 
“alled the farmer fruin the weil ; 
And a flush crept up to bis sun-burnt brow, 
And his eyes half bashfully fed; 
“It was this,” he said, and coming near, 
He sinded, and stooping down, 
Kissed her cheek—"‘ "twas this, that you were Wie best 
And the dearest wife in tuwn !” 


“The farmer went kek to the ticld, and the wife, 
Inu sailing and absent way, : 

Sang snatches of tender litle songs, 
Unsung for many ii day. 

And the pain in ber head was gone, and the cluthes 
Were white us the foam of the sea ; | 

Her bread was light and her butter was swect, 

And as gulden as it could be. 


“Just think,” the children all called ina breath, 
“Pom Wud bas run off tu ses! 

He wouldn't, I know, if be ouly bud liad 
5 happy « home as we.” 

The night came down, 2nd the good wife sm led 
Ve berself, as she softly sald: 

“*Tis so sweet to habor fer those we love, 


It's not strange that maids will wed :” 


| 
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GUILD OF THE HE IRON 


An Order Composed of Workers—Its Yearly 
Cenvention en the 25th Tust. 

The Guild of the Iron Cross carries its own 
description in the name it has adopted. It is 
a society of Christian men, and has for its fore- 
most. ebject the bringing of Christian prin- 
ciples to bear upon seme sides of the great 
problem—the emancipation and elevation of 
jabor—to the solution ef which THe STANDARD 
has so nobly devoted itself. One of the pri- 
mary declarations of the guild is that amen 
are bound to labor. This declaration is based 
on the most essential doctrines of the Christian 
faith, and it is put forth fearlessly to rich us 
wellas to poor. To emphasize this principle 
the cuild adinits no onea full member who 
does net; work with his hands. It is a society 
of workingmen and working boys. One 
of the two chief objects aimed at by the 
suilld is the sanctification of labor—giving 
to labor its rightful place as not only 
the bounden duty of every man, but 
a means of his attaining perfection. The 
other object aimed at is the binding together 
of workingmen in 2 crusude agains three ery- | 
ing forms of viee—intemperauce, blasphemy | 
and impurity. Each member takes a pledge | 
to resist these sius in himself and to use his | 
influence to keep others frum committing them. | 
The pledge’ contains no reference to total | 
abstinenee; the members are left free te adopt 
that asa practice or noi, as they choose. Auy | 
baptized workingman who will sign’ this 
pledge may be clected a member. Any man | 
signing the pledge and banging it up in his ; 
room may be an asseciate. Priest-associates | 
must be priests in the Episeepal ehurch. The | 
head of the guild at present is the chaplain- 
general, the Right Rev. Frederick D. Hunting 
ton, bishop of Central New York. The yearly 
convention of the guild is to be beld on St. 
Paul's day, the 25th cof this month, at St. Au- 
custine’s chapel. Houston sireet, just cast of the 
Bowery. On the evening of @hat day, at 
8 o’clock. there will be a special service for the 
guild and au sermon by the chaplain-general, 
Bishop Huntingten. i 

In asking the presence at this service of the | 
readers of THE STANDARD in this city, what- | 

{ 


| 
| 
iu 
| 
| 
| 


ever their religious views be, I believe I am 
only dcing what most of them will grant me 
an entire right to do. There ure sume of 
us—more, it may be, than openly acknowledge 
it—who find our support and Pope er. in 
this great struggle for social justice and peliti- 
eal purity in the teaching of the Catholic faith. 
The Episcopal chureh, as a part of the Catho- 
lie chureh, inherits that faith, and her duty 
and privilege is to deliver it free from human 
addition and unimpaired by human denial to 
men of all classes and of neue. 

If she has failed in any measure to do this | 
in the past, through the oppressive influence | 
of wealth and rank and alliance with the | 
world, then it rests upon all who now serve at | 

| 
| 


ail 


q 


her altars to declare the more plainly to those 
she has hitherto neglected the message hand- 
ed’ down unchanged from the lips of Christ 
and his apostles, and set forth inever increas- 
ing clearness by the councils ef the universal 
ehureh, And may we not say that it rests { 
with fair minded men to hear the message | 
thus delivered?) Perhaps when this is faith- | 
fully done on both sides, it will be found that 
the ehureh has a word for workingmen that 
thev can net alford and will not wish to 
neglect. 

It certainly will be found that the church 
has a far better mission than merely to 
preach, as her clergy have sumetimes done, 
to the rich alins-giving and-to the poor resig- 
nation. 

The Guild cf the Iron Cross is 2 medium 
through which the true message of the church | 
may ‘reach the ears of workingmen. My 
brothers, in this struggle for the right, will 
you not vive us the opportunity to put before 
you what to us seem the really vital truths io 
this issue 

L have not been at pains to deny the stupid 
calainny that the Guild of the lron Cross was 
ereated ina spixit of hostility to one great | 
labor organization, Uie Order of the Knights | 
of Labor. 

Many members of the Iron Cross are | 
knights, and they feel no seuse of dislovalty 
to cither bedy. Certainly the knights theimn- | 
selves would be the first to deny that a ! 
| society Which exalts the dignity of labor | 
and strives for temperance, reverence and 
purity is opposed to thei order. | 

If any uncertainty still exists let them give | 
us an impartial hearing at St. Augustine’s 
ehapel, Tuesday evening, Jan. 25. 

JAMES O. S. HUNTINGTON, 
Supt., C. H.C. 


| 
| 
HOW LAND VALUES GROW. | 
pares } 

‘ 

i 


+ & Phenomenon of Price’ ‘Lauaowaetekip 
IHeseraced in California. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Gazetic, in writing uv the Seuthern Cali- 
fornia health resort, Pasadena, incidentally 
illustrates en interesting phase of private land- 
| ownership ina new and re ipidly. g crowing com- 
munity : 


“iimicht cive hundreds of instances, coming 
under my ewn knowledge.” savs the corre-- 
spondent, “in which persons here have 
doubled, -and many quadrupled their neney 
invested in lands within twelve months, but 
will contine myself to a few. 

“Mr. White, photographer, of Cincinnati, 
resolved to coine to California for lis health. 
He finally landed in Pasadena with his wife, | 
who bought a lot, Li0x260-feet, for SbLsvu, | 
built a residence and a photorr aphic gallery | 
upon it, costing $f.000, and: started business, | 
To-day she could sell ber home and gallery for: | 
$25,000. Her husband, having got a new lease 
of life, purchased a sixty foot lot at ten dol- 
lars per foot, and after holding it tor six! 
months has been offered sisty dollars per 
foot for it. 

“Prof. L MeCovner was formeriy a teacher: 
Tndiana. His wife invested $5,000 in real es- 

tate, held iv six months, aud scid for $10,000, 
with which ‘she bought again, and now the’ 
second purchase has doubled. in value, while 
her purebaser: resold in a few weeks for 
$15,000. 

“Mrs, M. V. Loneley, of Cincinnati, brought | 
her invelid husband to Pasadena in INS5, Near. 
by she bought two acres of land at 8500 per 
acre, covered with crange, upricot aud lemon 
trees, but Without w house or a street. In 
stine other lots have been suld and 
houses built upon them, new streets laid out, 
giving her two corner lets. She has sold a 
POFsOD of her ground at the rate of $2,000 an 
were; ead w hile retaluiy her home lot of 
150x100, she could new seil the rest for $3,000, 
thus more thau quadrupling her investment. 

* Less than three years ago Mr. Dougherty 
suld to Dr. Hunt tifty-cight ucres in ‘South 
Pasadena? for $00 peracre. After selling off | 
six acres of it for about $9,000, Dr. Hunt has 
just suld the remaining fifty-two acres to a 
syndicaie for $25,000, which is about $500 per 
acre—ten times the price paid for it, and twice 
as much as he asl ed fur it a yeur ago. This 
syndicate will subdivide, and expect to resell 
within six months for double what they pay. 

“Ten months ago Mr. John F. Jewett bought 
a sinall Jot in the Highlands for $5u0, for which 
he has just declined $1,500; and he has re- 

eenully bought a house aud lot for $5,000, which 
vas olfered him less than aw yenr since for | 
$2,000. 

“As an indication of the value of business 


lots in the central part of the city, I will mnen- 


tion the sale yesterday of twenty-tive feet at 
$180 per Zoot, that was purchased in April list 
at $77 per fuut. 

“Grace hill isa fancy tract of five acres, | 
without any house, near the Raymond hotel, 
which sold for $4,000 a year ago. One day 
this week it filled the eve of a wealthy uew- Ui 


comer, whu rolled out 632,000 for it.” 


SATURDAY, 


’ intellect. 


; Thes’re afraid they'll fail. 


i tion 


“have forgotton “Lo.” 


JAN 


Reffections, Moral and Otherwise, on Buf- 
falo Bill's Show. 

Iwent the oiher night to see Buffalo Bill | 
and his Indians. J like the way B. B. is utiliz- 
ing the red manand wceman and converting 
them from Ishmaclites and wanderers to | 

actors and actresses, ilastrating the wild and | 
barbarous life of the native forest to us—the | 
superior race, the tenement-housed race, the 
often badly-fed, hard-worked, and scmetimes 
badly-governed race, who have in our | 
“strides toward civilization” cleared off the 
wild woods and with them their pare air, 
pure water, free wood, free game and free 
house lets, in places exchanging the same fer 
long leases, a mortgage on every other house 
and a dead cat in every other gutter. 

For myself, -having lived the life of an 
Indian, I prefer it to that of a white man or 
woman in the sixth story of a tenement house, 
in arrears for rent, with a different smell on 
every floor, and a different clothes line out of 
every back window... Bui that was when I | 
was poor. Iwas poor because IF was poor m 
mind. That is, I thought I must necessarily ! 
de poor. I kept a county poor house. in my : 

Llived init. Tsaid, “I am destined } 
to poverty and har d duck.” For that reasen 1 
had poverty and hard luck.” When [ changed 
my mind I ceased tobe in hard luck. J found | 
thata belief in one’s own hard luck, a belief | 
that everything one undertook must fail, a be- 


i lie! that one is fated to liveon a low level 


| 
and live cheap-and eat cheap and dress cheap | 
and die cheap, isas certain to carry one into 
the diabolical dcmain of cheapness, ten cent | 
restaurants and Chinese wash houses as a2 les 
e@reased Norwegian shee will carry you down 1 | 
the slope of wa shew covered mountain at the | 
rate of forty miles per hour, more er less. | 
If you w ant to geb rich commence first by } 
feeling rich. If you feel rich vou will make | 
those around you feel that you feel rich. | 
They ail doit. Imean those who are getting 
rieh, You take a man whe hasn't five dollars | 
in bis pocket and who is cultivating by him- | 
self the idea that he has a hundred thousand | 
dollars somewhere, who cultivates this idea 
all alone by himself in the privacy of his | 
room, Who insists upon it) to himself that he | 
has that hundred thousand somewhere, when 
that man buys a two-cent newspaper he'll 
make the newsman feel that he has a power 
of money in his pocket. If he pulls out that | 
two cents with the thought that its the last | 
two cents he'll ever have in this werld or the j 
next, he’}linake the newsdealer feel that he’s 
a “poor feol,” as we used to call all poor 
cusses on the cast end of Long Island when 
we shot our own or other people’s ducks for a 
living. Beeause vour thought is a thing as 
real as your bank account (if you have one). 
This thing that vou send out of your mind 
every hour and seeond is felt by all you mect 
and makes them think of you just as you think 
of yourself. When a confidence man plays his 
racket ona stranger, do vou think he is all 
the time saying and thinking to himself, “Pm 
afraud’’ Nota bit ef it. He is saying in | 
thought to himself and shooting this thought 
right into Havseed’s brain: “Tina good, square, 
honest and pious man, Lam. I wonldn’t reba 
tly ef a meal’s vietuals, T wouldu’t. Tima 
good angel, I ama ministering spirit, a sanc- 
tified lamb, Tam.” That’s what does the busi- | 
ness. The confidence man is up, you see, in | 
metaphysical laws, and instead of maundering 
and pottering over it like so many of our closet 
plilosophers, he puts his theories into priacti- 
ral operation to nuke his daily bread and beer. 
Tam by birth a Swedenborgian, and Believe 
implicitly with him in the doctrine of corre- 
spondenees, In plainer and mure sensible 
‘+ Words, 1 believe that aman or a woman's 
iniuterial condition as to health or fortune ts 
un exact type of that man or woman's spirit- 
ual er mental condition. If aman wears a 
seedy, slovenly coat on his back it's because 
he does net aspire above a seedy and slovenly 
cout in hismind. If a man or wotan is al- 
ways a hirecling en wages and grumbling at the 
execticus of hard employers, it’s because they 
are afraid to take the risks and responsibili- 
ties of bossing a business fer themselves. 
They're afraid 
thevll get in debt. Well. supposing you do 
fail, Every stceessful man fails two or three | 
tines before he gets his grand bounce on the 
roud to fortune. Supposing yeu do get in j 
debt? Who that goes into business doesn't 
cet in debt?) W hat corporation or combina- 
is there that doeswt borrow money to 
push a bie thing ahead?) What does the raii- 
road. company do bat borrow your money to | 
build what it hesi't built’ when you ubscribe | 
for the stock?) What do you eet when you get 
the stock?) Scme pieces of paper promising 
you suv many shares in the road when it’s 
built partly by vour money. “Keep out of 
debt is the geudy goady advice poured into 


; the young man’s ear, when every big scheme | 


inthe world is founded on a debt. Such ad- } 
viee is pernicious. { 
But where am i?) Whem- have 1] come to seef 
Shall T knoek ou the outside ersthe inside of 
iny friend's door? What have Deome for? Am 
Lint; Who am lé What doT want? I started | 
cut with Buffalo Bills Indians. 
ef the way Unele Peter C boper once rot stuck 
oma quotation in anafter dinner speech. His | aoe 
quote was “Lo, the poor Indian whose untu- 
tared mind—? He wet Uhnatt furand stopped. | 
He stuck. He was silent. He could not recol- + 


i 
lect the rest-of the sentence. Everybody else | 


Wis silent.” fingliv Unele Peter went back and | 
S took. aw Sresh starts: 
i then bis memory 


“Go, the: poor Indiut—? 
‘eutolr the rest off the sen- 
tence. fWihose: untatored mind’. was) now: | 
blutted frem his recolection.. There were lots 4 
at the table who knew the verse well, but | 
every one felt that the old gentleman would be 
better plensed to recollect it himself. “Well, | 
really gentheinen.? said - Uncle Peter, CL 
thought Dohud that verse by heart.” Then he- 
tuoke anether start. Lhis time he 2o no further 
than be," ind gave it up entirely. ‘The synuip- 
toms Were that if bed tried again he would: 


dune. 
1 believe my self itis better to fe rret many 
things than to remember thems I think the 
art ur science of fervetting should be cult 
vated in our. public schools. Ww hats: the use 
ef remembering and being troubled: about a 
debt—until youve. got. -ineney to pay it? 
What's the use of remembering any trouble: 
und having it pester you while yowre work- 1 
ing tu stuve off the trouble? Waat’s the use: 
vf not being able to forget the case of small-- 
pox next door that you're mortally. afraid off | 
What's the use of keeping in mind all day the” 
mau that’s after you with a derringer because 
you won't niury his sister or his wunt- or his 
wife's sister! Wouldn't you pay a high price 
for a pill Which would muke you able to for- 
get all about him or her forever? If I was. 
guing into the patent medicine business, Pd 
invent a forgetting pill—one dose taken- be- 
fore bed time, causing a total discharge from 
the memory of everything that had troubled 
it for the past teu years, and you ean bet 
your old suspenders I'd have a ce Iriage, a. 
footman, a cout of arms and a daughter to 
nnury into the English nobility within a year. 
One great troudle of our day and time is 
that there’s more stulfed into people's brains 
than they can make any profitable use of. I 
never could see the exact use of knowing that 
the sun Was ninety-six millions of miles trom 
the carth It may not be vw fact. either. 
Some future astronomer muy discover that 
the present measurements are all wrong, aud 


-then down goes your house and the temple of 


happiness you hud built on the lie that the 
sau Was binely-six puliious of miles from our 
own terrestrial fvutball If kuowledge is 
power, why dont the school musters and 
mistresses own ull the railway stock and 
telegraph lines? If knowledge is power, why | 
duit the college professers ruu more of the 


banks of this country! Lb knowledge 1 be + power, 


inners Magazine, 


It reminds me i: 


b 
alsc—as Ll secu to hi a 


IUARY 15, 1887. 


IN CROSS. | THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


why is Jay Gould, with his mouse trap, more 
thana match on the fields of finance for a barn 
full of college presidents, with the Concord 
school of philosophy thrown in? 

I know it is heretical to ask these questions, 
but I can’t uclp it; they will cume to me. 
coming they will pop out. I want to know, 


fer insianee, Why it is that when a young man ; 
is turned cut of college with one finished edu- ! 
cation he kas to go to work and learn ancther 
before he succeeds in the business he under- 


takes, if he succeeds at all. 
These thoughts inspire my now. nok youthful mind 
To be the greatest of mankind. : 
Great, not like Cwsar, stained with: blood; 
But only great as lam good. 


I had no idea when I started that r should | 


be so long in getting to the Indian question. 
The subject seems much farther off than when 
I started to consider it. But I will try again 
next week, aud see jf I can't get at least to 
‘the borders of the fndian torr itory. 

PRENTICE MGLFORD.. 


PROF. WALKER ON LAND TENURE. 


RNemarkabie Admissions by One of the 
Chanpionus of Conservatism. 

Mr. Francis A. Walker has un article on 
“Socialism”? in the January oumber of Serib- 
in which he thus. discusses 
the theory of the ownership of land by ihe 
community : : 


“The-last of the socialistic measures ‘to 


! which I shall advert is the pr oposal f for the | 


at tionalization. of the land. 

‘Now, [think I hear one-half my readers 
exclaim, ‘The nationalization - of the land! 
Surely that is communism of the rankest sort, 
and not socialism at all!? while the other half 

say, ‘Socialistic, indeed! Well, if the man 
who advceates the nationalization of land is 


not to be called a Socialist, out and out, whor 


shall we call Socialists ?? To these imagined 
expressions of dissent I reply, that the project 
for the nattonalization of the land, 
plained by Jehn Stuart Mill, fore example, has 
not the faintest trace of a communistic savor; 
and secondly, while it is highly socialistic, the 
man who advocates it is not for that reason 
alone tu be classed as a Socialist, since he may 
be one who, mall other respects, holds fully 
and strongly to individual initiative enterprise 
in industry. wight conceivably 
strenuous an advocate of lassez faire as to op- 
pose factory acts, public education, special 
immunities and privileges to savings banks, o 

even free roads und bridges, as too socialistic 


g 


| for his taste. 


“ There is a substantially unanimous consent 
among all publicists thaé property in land 


stands upon a very different basis from prop- | 


erly in the product of labor. 

‘Nothing has ever been adduced to break 
the foree of Mr. MilPs demonstration that a 
continually increasing value in any progres- 
sive state is given to the land through the ex- 
ertions and sacrifices of the conumunity as a 
whole. 


Tf private property in land has heen cre-. 


ated and has been freed from the obligation 
to contribute that unearned increment to the 


treasury, this has been done solely asa mat- | 


ter of political and economic expediency. The 


man who proposes that, with due compensa- | 


tion for existing rights, all future enhance- 
ment of the value of land-net due to distinct 
applications of labor and epital in its im- 
provement shall go to the state, by such fiscal 
means as may be deemed most advantageous 
toall concerned,.is not to he called a Com- 
munist. 
as a@whole shall possess and enjoy that which 
the community as @ whole has undeniably cre- 
ated. The Communist is a man who claims 
that the community shall possess and enjoy. 
that which individuals have created. 

“So far as England and the United States 
are concerned, the project for the nationalizae 
tion of the iand, notwithstanding the tremen- 
dous uprour it has created, especially in the 


former country, does not appear to be in any- 


high degree formidable.. Doubtless in. “Eng- 
land, where an uristocratic holding of the 


land prevuils, this agitation will induce. se- | 


rious efforts to create a. peasant proprietor- 
ship. It is, also, not improbabie that *the dis- 
cussion regarding the tenure of the soil will 
lead to additional burdens being: imposed 
upon real estate. Yet the advi intages ut- 
tending private ownership, 


its cery beginning, the equities of the subject 
matter, are so manifest, so conspicuous, so 
vast, that there seems little danger. that the 
schemes of Mlessrs. Mill, Wallace and George 
will ever come. to. prevail over the plain, 
frank, blunt, common sense of the English 
race.” 


The Inter-Sinte Commerce Rill. : 
Louisville, Ky., Evening Post. 


Jay Gould and Mr. Chauncey. M. Depew are 


full of vaticinations of evil over the Inter- 
State Commerce bill. 
the form approved by the eenference commit- 
tee of the two houses of congress. will drive 


Ms 
or 


“west trunk dines, which are 
our American railway system, 
dian roads and the Mississippi river. 


vo the. 


chet tpest route as w ater does its level, aud if 
nurringe vin th lukes or the Mis 
Athantie «. rts is less. expensive, commerce 
Will .choose those outlets and avenues Ww hether 
any inter-State. billi ssed or not. 
the-assertions of Mes 
anust be taken with a liberaballowance of salt. 
The fact is, while car business system is. 
elastic anel our business rien are Ver ¥ patient 
under exXue : 
spirit of self-sacrilice to-submit to tle exorbi- 
dunt charges of the American urunk lines when 
they 
es then, this transportation tubd of ours must 


und on a preper bottom, no matter what. 


a nlb.s reet SUNS sebout it. af 
freights will ai 


tivns ben init 


“ques 


the beste! pi ‘otis. 


Poansyt ie wha coul: miner 
gathered on the spot. 
facts un: e not. ouly 
coies» the National Labor Tribune ct Pitts- 


have, With a, humor that is grim. indeed, tell 


‘ing us that anacent of the humane society for 
Western Pennsylvania, is inspecting the mules 


In} 


teachers’ salaries, 


as @x-) 


bg so 


He only claims that the community | 


nohicithstanding | 
, , y ‘ i ? “ ot > . rt es . yy é 
the admitted fact thai the system sacrifices, inj.) knowledge of this is simpiy bevend all 


i pectation; 


They sey its passage in’ 


the backbone of j- 
Cana- | 
What of } 


: : ar i to teach mus 
it? ‘Transportation: will as surely seck the j : 


sippi-Lo- 


Really; i 
. Gould and Depew 
of the at esent unphile 
ery 
{and to do this the highest grade of teachers. 
neither possess enough of the ! 


“ay ith 


ure nob ubsohitely compelled: Lo. do SU. 


rloree,; nd just ‘itself Ua condi- 


‘These. 
stubborn but £ rightful: vOW: 


MUSIC IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The Existing System Should be Improved or 
Abandoned. 3 

Study of the subject in 112 cities, towns and 
villages in the middle, eastern and western 
states compels me to state that the way in | 
which notation singing is taught in most pub — 
lie: schools is a delusion to the public. a fraud 
on the taxpayers and a snare to the pupils. © 

The late Richard Grant White carned the 
contempt of all educated musicians (as has | 
the living John S. Dwight of Boston), for ab-. 
surd and empirical sereeds on the music of 
Wugner, Liszt und Berlig, names which are. 
now leading the world: but Mr. White earned 
our respects and thanks for his scathing de- 
nunciation of the hollowness and pretensions 
of our public schocls in many ways, although 
interested city hirelingsef course tried to con- 
tradict him at the time. Mr. White, however, 

omitted to do anything like justice to the so- 
called “music” of our schools, which in Brook 
lyn costs about $15,000, and in New. York be-. 
tween 320,000 and $30,000 a year in singing 
with never a public ex-.— 
amination in music ner a public concert of an 
kind to give the taxpuyers some SHOVE fo 
the money.” 

To personal exe eptions taken at the present 
stupid way of carrying. on common school 
music, I have always been met by the regs 
joinder: that “the schools are not. music 
schoois, and therefore a hich grade of musical 
proficiency must not be looked for in them: 
The reply is that whatever is done at all 


should be done well, and because a child. 


not expected to calculate an. eclipse, is no | 
reason why that child should not be thorough- a 
ly taught that “two and two make four.” | 

In teaching singing in some. of the schools: : 
the notes come in t for. no attention at all, and 
the singing is “by rote,” oris only “technical” 
so fur as it goes. But so defective i is this that, 
after four or tive years. of such singing, the 
children know not how to. sing two sound 
snivothly, or with simple portamento, kn 
nothing about the proper position of the | 
tongue, -correct emission of sounds or repres-- 
sion of the breath. 

In other schools full attention is given. to the 
study of the notes; but even with stich classe: 
it isa very. rare thing to find 2 pupil, even as 
old as fifteen, who cun really read the notes 
and sing sharps and flats with accurate: in- 
tonation. When one finds such a scholar it 
is seventy-five to one the case that its pro- - 
ticiency is owing to private teaching at home» 
and not to publie school teaching. 

Now, the object in teaching music at all ‘ oS 
the public schools is the same as that of teach- 


| ing the other branches, namely, to put the _ 


pupils “on their fect” as to “rudimental life,” 
so to speak, so as to help them to help them- 
selves to wake a living; and as to masic, there 


ure only two conventional ways by whick its — 
‘practitioner. can ‘make it pay,” 


namely, | 
either by making music or teaching it. To 
compose it is so rareaa talent and.is so unce 
tain of compensatio#, that it can scarcely be 
counted upon. TE herefore, if a child can | 
neither sing nor read music after five years? 
schooling, it isa pr etty good evidence of the 
waste of money in musical school exercises. 
What is the system? > 
I will deseribe it. oe 
Hundreds of children (four or five hundred — 
ata time isa common class), With no discrim- 
ination. of sex,-age., or natural talent, are 
taught twice a weck for from twenty minutes 
to an hour by teachers, many of them with ju 
a piano to “euide the ear and train it 
standard,” and scaree one of whom has na 
ural “pusitive pitch.” by which to. substitute 
a piano, and through “whieh to correct chi 
vuices When they fall from the “‘diapaso 
and flatten. J maintain that this permanen y 
deforms the ear.of the pupils. = 
The Envlish alphabet has twenty-six letter 
which are, of course, learned thoroughly a ind. 
properly applied in ret ding, W riting und PB io: 
nunciation by the pupils. 
The musical lun wuave has but seven. . letters, 
and yet four or tive years’ repetition of them 
fails to give the pupils ithe slichtest idea o 
their relation to each other, their sroupings 
successions of moditications, while as to their 
dynamies (answering to orthoepy in grammar), 
consequently the lettering -s 
prevails. : 
It is folly to deny that WwW hile: children are in- 
telligently taug ging in other. schools _ 


(notably in. the: German turn schools of ‘this. 


city) it is impossible in our public schools. 
The advocates for notation 

it to be honestly conducted) 

more valuable than technica study i in qua 

ing the pupils to become teache but theadvo-. 

eates of technical study hold that it is the, 


it is - 


more protitable because: the pupils are thug. ~ 


taught to give pleasure by singing. «The ques- 


tion iszs to which can bring pay the 


~ Now toany niind it seems that a good singer 
is better than.a pour teacher, and the country 
‘is cursed to-day by hundreds oS presumptuous | 
youn and old ted totally untié 

: ho: 
might make very ac Bere ile per furnier 
oud pay. They now simply trade. upon 
‘ignorance of the comunity who pay them for 


: misleadine thei children in.art instruetion. | 


And more ceuld be written on. this. topic, 
but no inpeey cute) nun he looked: for with- 
ing wpside: down: 
phic: uo way in which 
Inusic 1s NOW “dabbled with" in. our schools; 


must beemployed. | Gir Is must not be taught 
boys. Girls under fteen and. over 
fifteen iInust not be taug ht. torether, and boys 
ov er fourteen must uot be allowed tos 

all, or du ring that perivd when their bear 
and: voices are “ubout ee ually -aluable and 
ornamental. 
ibe wasted on uni 

True itis thata 


nob yet Sdutof the 
know how to listen toa 
-operis and eonerr ts the audiene 
—Icudes ee 


te 
LT nmintain Chak to. rem 


‘solutely indispensible to be 


and to begiwl in AY 1 sensible 


would not be retained 
ae meatal 


-used in the mines; ordering vub for rest aud | t 


medical attention the be nats unfit. for werk. 


who. do not com 


und prosecuting oWners : 
T 


with the law against eruelty to animals. 
miners have much law on. their side, br 
said, there is no soviety looking aftel 
forcement of it in their interes te 
The Lazerus of 'To-Day. as 
Atlanta Constitution. j 


Lazarus, ‘full of sores,” lay at the ake ob. 
the rich man, who was. “elothed in- purple. 


and fine linen and fared sumptuously. every, 
day.” Now we are all taught that the rich 
man was yery wicked and hard-hearted; but 
suppose i beggar in the fix of poor old 
Lazarus 
un <Atlantian what would be . done 
police would be. telephoned for and che: black 
maria would” COLEY, Lazarus olf the | : 

wuys. eee oe 


The Usunls : 

Denver Enquirer. : ae ° 

Denver Merchant—Say, John, I can't see 
how you can support Henry. George, With his 
teuchines. 

Denver Workingman—W ell, Mr. B., whut 
are his teachings / 

D. M.-—Confound him, I dont know any- 


thing about such crunks; [ never waste my 


time in reading their —_ 


should. attempt to lie at the gate of 
The 


"To deny. aoe 
Is todie, 


To help the nee 
He doubles the jeneth of his fitelons. 
-. Who gives fortunate place to anothe 
And Hy thousnae selon liv vs mhe his. 





udy: (supposing: a 


onest.. : 
) after school days—teaching or performing?! | : 
in and provisions from the great east and | 


Uradical e change — 


Neither time. nor money: should oe 


na DP en aD oe re 


: Drotaers. 


“be compulsery there. . 


the Apostie’s creed upon its inissionaries: 


Jasting. Amen. 


"the living and ihe dead” 


theology. 


Wice on the evening of January 


“anuch promise 


‘chaplains and pricsts’ 


simple form: 


$n vn. 


=: “oly. 


9 Thou shalt not bear false witness. 


tions, a tenth of his camanzys. 


‘Jand. The 


ang before the peupie. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The Indwelling Spiric. 
Mt is never so far off : 
even to bo nea. ; 
in within : Gur spirit is 
bone le holds snost deur. 
ink-of jim ws by our side | 
most aS untrue — 
eremove his throne veyond | 
@ shies of slarcy blue. 
the while J thought myself 
neless, forlorn syd weary, 
my joy, 1 wiuked the earth, |. 
yselh: God" ‘> SNCLUAL'Y. EW. Faber. 


A Suort Sermon. 
oClergvi0ien. 
Two clergymen, one a Catholic and the 
ther an Episcopalian, recently spent part of 
an evening together studying the ethics of the 


land question. The text seiected wes Psalm, 
-exiiL, Donay versicn, exv., King Jumes' ver- 
sion, 16th verse. 
points: 


“They agreed upon tive 


(2. Social adjustments have rat come scientisendy ; 


athevbave been espedient outgrowths of seciety ma 
“gnorecr jess rude stite, and power and greed have w- 
: Avays seized advantipe. 


2 God gave the hand, 2s he did the sdrand the sun- 
shine, forall his chidren; hence approp! chution ef it by 
individuals, beyond tueir use ef ity is an exclusion of 


-Rrothers who may nece i, aod is to that extent wrong, 


& Trace vack the tiles under which Jand is held as 
private property inguur cider St utes, and every one wilt 


De Fourd ty have its origin ia what rodern ethics di:- 
“peres Vo be iniustice. 


@ Population gives an unesened increment of vilue 
Soland, the whole of whieh vatue, less 2a small tax, vow 


“gees to the landhelder. It. does net beloug to him in 
“economic justice for the reason that it is unearned by 
“Dim and should belong to the comunity by whose age 
"pregation unis value is created. The iajusties is agsiae 
Wated mm the case of those whe hold laid dle far specu. | 


Jative purposes, vd wee rewarded for se dyeing by heiwg 
faxed jess forao unimproved (isa for am improved let 


‘otiground, These owners of land, whether improved and 
msed, ar uninproved and anused, Win wealth created by 


abeir brotiers, and they wip it by: Rudering their 


4. AQ Peaijustneat ina. yitht ali irection should do the 


Joust harm te those why sy found holding privilege 
ander ah ancient wrows |The taxation of land walues— 


Sirtualls the resumption bv. tbe commonwealth of what 


os the property of aliecwilocuntes the greatest sood 
upon the poor and do the deist iojury to auy others. 


We hold the tisht.of every child: burn in this world to 


<jpsown Youtbeld on the carth,and the right of every 


au te roots among his feiluws.on thee Jand, twolabor for 
simses7.” 


News and Gpinious. 
- Dr. Barbour resigus the pastorate of Yaie 
colleze, and this brings up the question 
wheiber pela attendance shall continue to 


There is much excitement in consequence of 
the endeaver of the American bcara of 


oreign missions to feree Uhis new reading of 


i beheve jn one Gad, the Father, the Son, am the 


. Holy Ghost; in the Father Aimighty, maker of heaven 


g@udenrth; and in Jesus Christ, his oniy Son our Lom; 


2 @who-was couctived by tke foi @hest, bern of the 


‘Wirgin Mars; suffered ander. Pontius Pilate, Wis cruck 
fied, desad amd buried; iv entered into Paradise, the 
third das he rese from toe dead: tie ascended into 
heaven, and sSittetaon the vignt hand of God the Futher 
Almighty; from tbence. be shall cone.to judge, accord 
ing tw the things done in the body, the living and the 
@ead. 7 believe ia the Holy Ghon; the: holy scriptures; 


othe hely church universai: tie communion of saints; 
he new spirituac! Dirth; the fdrgiveness of sins; the 


esurrection of the dead; the dual seperation of the 
righteous and the Wicked; und the: Hfe and death ever. 


The changes made are the addition of a new 
first article, the alteration of *‘descended into 
hell” to “entered into paradise.” also judge 
Lo “indge accor 
te the things done in the body, the living ua 


- the dead” aimed at the new theology}, the ad- 


dition of the “holy scriptures,” the substitution 
of “universal” for “Catholic,” the addition cf 
“the new spiritual birth,” aud the subsiitation 
fer “the life everlasting” of the Jast two 
clauses above, which is aiso u blow at the new 


- An effort is being made to supplant agnosti- 


gcism by Buddhism in scme New York circles. 


The Guild of the Iron Cross is to hold a ser- 
2 in the 


chapel of St. Augustine, this city. The guild 


38 intended to unite workingimen of the Pro- 


testant-Episcupal church in a pledge of tem- 
perance, ‘chaz SUEY und reverence. There is 
a the fact that Bishop Hunting- 
ton, the faths- of the Rev. James O. S. Hunt- 
ington, Who wes preminent in the George 


 gampaign, is to preach at this service, on “The 


eburch and the labor world.” There is quite 
a Jong list of honorary chaplains (bishops), 
issociaiec, not many of 
whom arc known to have given much atten- 
tion te labor problems. 

The Bakers’ Tnion No. 1, has asked the min- 
isters in New York to propose some relief 


{for bakers, whe are said tu be the hardest 


worked tovlers seven days in the week and in 
heated cellars. 

The Bishop of Carlisle suggests that the ten 
commandments were originally given in this 


9. Thou stalt have none other God before Me. 
2 Sbeu shalt not make thee way graven brage. 
3. Thou shalt nut ike the giume ut Jehovah, thy God, 


4. fou shalt. remember the Sabbath day. to keep it 


.o8. ‘Thou shalt honor thy father and thy motucr. 
6. Thou shalt not kill. 
%. Thou stedt not. commit adultery. 

8. Thou shall not steal. 


30. Thou shalt not covet. 
A Jewish theological seminary has lect 
@pened in New York intended ‘to give us 
thorouch a scholastic training to those whe 


a@re ty become rabbis us is afforded by the 


best) rabbinical scininwries of Europe. It is 
nesnt to be under influence thatis in sympathy 
with modern scientific methods of research and 
with Awerican babiis of thourht, and yet is 
tobe identitied with historical Judaisin. 

The stutistics for 1886 show tint ithe churches 
of the country have grown considerably, and 
that contribetions huve increased. The Con- 
gregatiovalisia have added to their member- 


ship 27,150, the Presbyterians (north) 51,177, 


the Methodist: churches have large sains, the 
Protestant-Episcopal has also had « propor- 
‘ticnate increuse, aad the Roman Catholic has 
wot been behind any of the Gihers—perhaps 
ahead of themin relutive growth. The most 


-impertant question 1s whether this growth 


keeps pace with Uat of population, aud cen- 
bus returns are required for Use unswer. 


LAND ‘AND TITHE. 


oe nm ne a 


Tithe Really a Land Tax That the 
Land Cwner Dodges 
There isa general bonression in this coun- 
itry that the clergyman of the Chureh of Eng- 
and gous around whiney fromevery well-to-do 
acighbor, whatever ny be hus rciigicus eanvie- 
Nothing could 
|The tithe is on the 
preseatb uyitation is bringing tv 
Viehé seine juteresting fuels that stalwari 
journals like the Church Leforier are spread- 
These facts are of 
anterest here whether or net we cure any Ung 
ebout disestablishinent or the North Wales 
agitation on the subject of tithes. Whatever 
the merits of these questions, their history is 


be farther froii the truth. 


but another exhibition of Jandlord greed. 


A contributor of the paper referred to above 
says, “The landlords have stolen from the na- 
tion 7,000,0W) acres Gf common fand in the 
1x0 years. They now pocket nearly 
£40,000,000 every vear, Which they covenunted 
to pay the natica in the shape of Jand tux.” 
Thcy would be very clad to odd the tithes 
tothe same pocket. But whether tithes be- 
Jong to the church or the stute, they do not 
belong to the landlord. Perhups these who 
bequeathed the tithes had no right to do so, 
but they had as much right to say that the 
-glergy spould have one-tenth of the produce 
pf the land as to say that their own descend- 


- gnts should have the other nine-tenths for- 


ever. There is indeed no sound argument 


-opffered for disendowmert, which does not 


speak as strongly for land restoration. The 
tithe is uo longer a pure tenth, as in 1836 the 
Jandlords passed through parliament ascheme 
of commutation, which, accordiag . 
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James Caird, robbed the clergy of £1,700,900 
per annum. The land owners never gave tkeir 
tenants the benetit of this reduction of tithes. 
Not they! The Spectator shows how ready 
they have always been to bleed the tenants 
and to keep open the lancet wound as long as 
possible. It says “an enormous increase of 
rents took place after the Crimean war, and 
little of that increase has yet been permanently 
remitted. Land is not worth as much to farm 
as it Was in 1850, and rents ought to be lower 
instead of higher thau they were then.” 
Under the Robbery act of 1836, the Church Re- 
former shows that the farmer wus to pay the 
tithe and the hindlord was to deduct the sume 
from the next year’s rent. But the law did 
not protect the tenunt by making it legal for 
the owner to contract himseli out of the obli- 
gation. Henee, many landlords have coim- 
pelled farmers to sign coupracts which have 
thrown the burden of tithes upon the latter. 

In cases where this has been successfully re- 
sisted, who is to gain trom the proposed abo- 
lition? Ti the clergy are to lose, surcly the 
landowners should vot gin their loss. 


“FARMER JONES @N THE TARIFF. 


; We Begines to See That the Farmer and the 
Laborer Bear the Burden. 

Iwasmightity struck by what I read (he other 
day, that men alweys try to get what they 
want with the least work. The first idea that 
hit me was that. it meant that aJ] meu are lazy, 
and I felt like arguing the ease; but the mere 
I thought on it that evening ever my pipe the 
clearer it was to me that the min that wrote 
that was right. Now Daint called a lazy man 
by my neighbors, Tm wp early and dowa late 
and never shirk work; and my observation 
convinces me that mast furmers are no lazier 
thanTam. Bat if the man that wrote that is 
wrong, Pd like to know what all of us farmers 
are buying reapers aud mowers and such for. 
What dol pay a coupie of hundred dollars 
for a binder for! T con eutimy grain with my 
cradle yet, and bind it too, the old way. If it 
ain't to save muscle, to get done what I waut 
with as little work us possible, what is it 
for? And when you come to think it over, isn't 
it this disposition to save time and muscie that 
accounts for al] these patents and contrivances, 
more than necessity, Which is said tc be the 
mother of invention! —_ 

But it kind of scems.to me that the conse- 
quences of this thought are mighty interesting 
to us farmers. If, under what imay be calied 
natural conditions, men are continualiy trying 
to find a shory cut, they will try to do that 
same under what may be ‘called unnatural 
conditions, For instance, suppose ['m_ on the 
boundary line between this country and Can- 
ada, and want to buy a plow. Teant buy one 
over the line and bring iu home without pay- 
ingataxof forty-five per cent. on its cost, 
though] can buy it cheaper there than here. 
Under natura! conditions IT world buy my 
plow where I could get it cheapest. That tax, 
then, makes what [ call an unnatural condi- 
tion. If Ismugele that plow home Pm obey- 
ing the law to get what T want with the least 
work. Now, human nature is pretty much the 
same all over the country. If three or Four 
fellows have a stick of timber to carry, it’s 
the naturalest thing in the world fer each one 


end of it; and its just as natural for aman to 


of burden that any unnatural condition makes 
him carry. For instance, if ’goods rise in 
price the storekeeper ain't cumg to siand the 
rise. He passes it on to the next fellow. If the 
price of iron goes up the blacksmith is bound 
to get more for his work. That’s his way of 
getting what he wants with the least work. 

If the state puts a license on liquor «nd such, 
T reckon that the saloon man domt stand it; 
he makes the fellows thet use the stuff pay it. 
So the State of Minnesota puts a tax of 3 


thinks, perhaps, that it’s all clear gain: but it 
don't take a lawyer to see that the people who 
use that road have to pay enough to make the 
tax cood, and for the trouble it makes the 
company besides. So it goes all around the 
sap-bush: every one in trying to get what he 
wants with the least labor shifts off on to the 
others ali the exira burden he can. 
not vet it all off: some may stick; 
with those who shift off more than they ought 
to, I calculate that) pretty much the whole 
burden is shifted usa general thing. Now, it 
don’t make a bit of difference in what shape 
the burden comes—rent, insurance, rising 
prices or taxes—its human nature to vetrid of 
it? ‘The man who brings in goods from foreign 
ports pays sthe taxon ther, and the man he 
sells to has to pay just that much more. 

The man who makes the same goods in this 
country adds to the profit on his guods just as 
much of the tarif¥aus he can, and the man 
who buys them has to pay it. This buyer 
tries to get his money back when he sells, and 
if the man who buys it last consumes it, he 
evens up with the rest by asking more for 
something he makes to sell. 

And so the “shifting” goes on. Kut it must 
‘stop somewhere, and that’s the mischief of it. 
If it could only be kept on going elear 
round the ring until it} came back to the first 
shifter, it would not be so bad. It would be 
six of one and half a dozen of the other. But 
the trouble is that: it dues stop somewhere, and 
ivs mighty heavy for the shoulders of them 
that it stups on. And where is that? Why 
iv’s as plain as duylight that it stops on the 


what they sei, and aman need not be all-tired 
smart to find out who they are. 
who’s got only his miscle to sell says to the 
man that wants some work done, “I want two 


on Jess.” “Ll can’t help that,” says the em- 
ployer. 
ean get the same work done for a dollar a 
day.” Liake a load of wheat or a drove of 
hogs to the market. “I mai take sixty-tive 
( cents 2 bushel for my wheat,” I say to the © rain 
| buyer, “Lo can't mike Thy suit ab it? “Pim 
| sorry for you,” he may say, “nut tues the 
i price in Liverpool, and there’s the price in 
| New bale) and there’s the price in Chicago, 
und there’s the freight, and f must live, tou, 
| and that’s all T can pay. 2 
With the pork buyer it isthe same. So you 

see that the two unfortunate cusses who have 

tw stand the bulk of all ie burdeas, aud: cut 

help themnselves, are the farmer and the day 
| worker. Mosu every other cinss of workers 
) are able to shift che burden off oul to others. 
| And iliisisthe main reasoa why aile? those fel- 
Juws iake such litile interest in helping us get: 
rid oi these buraens. Thevecan siuiid it if we 
can. But all the same it’s this carrying of the 
he?t of the tariff burdea that accounts for a 
large part of the mortza¢es ca farts and the 
wianay of teamps, The question is, How leng 
ae? We going to stand it!  P. J. Saraucey. 

Jedeni ia, “Mi rit, Jan. 10. 


‘and Speculation in the Far West. 

Port ANGELS, Wash. Ter., Dee. 25.—The 

| United States government sells 50x140 feet 
lots in this city, 10-acre and 1Q-acre farms 
elose by, with the usaal result: Chat non-resi- 
dent speculators apprepriate land to a degree 
that creates poverty and stops all progress. 
The advantage from the growth of population 
or extension in the arts that: make iand more 
valuable is reaped by these land holders, 
though their lund may remain ina state of 
nature. 
or Hot inproved, should be taxed lo its full 
extent. ‘his should be particularly so cf city 
land, which is the most valuabie. If the 
values cf the land on which Chicago is built 
were taxed, say one per cent, ail the costs for 
which state taxes are levied could be puid, 
leaving the farmers of Illinois comparatively 
free of tax, because their land, being less val- 
-uable than the city land, would have to bear 

taxes 


senna 


to try and let the others carry the heaviest | 


try and shift off onto some ove else any kind | 


per cent. on ail that a railroad earns, and | 


i proved thet. 


He may: 
but take it: 


| down uprisings ef oppresscd citizens. 


shoulders of thuse who caiwt raise the price of 


dollars fur my day's work; [can’t live decently j 


“JT have to look out for ae cce and I ; 


This value attaching toJand, whether 


LABOR. 


The protracted strike of the coal handlers 
continues, and it hasfor more than a week been 
practically impossible to bring any considcr- 
able amount of coal across the Hudson river, 
though theZe is plenty at Hoboken and Wee- 
An attempt was made by the Dela- 

rare and Hudsoa company to put a gang of 
Ate YY men at work on Tuesday, but the strikers 
persuaded forty-seven of them to refuse the, 
job. The men were obtained by the company 
on the false pretence made by an intelligence 
office that they were needed to work at ice- 
cutting. The strikers demaud 25 cents an hour 
and the companies have continued to resist 
the demand. They say they wili sturve the 
men into submission and the men deciaure that 
they never will submit. The unanimity: with 
which the strikers are supperted is remark- 
able. The foreman! the Erie dceks. says that 
while work was in progress he had twent) or 
thirty epplications aw aay for work, but since 
the strike began not a man has ap plied. 
Meanwhile the coal supply in New York is 
running short, and the retail dealers have been 
quicix to profit by the situation and have ad- 
vaneed prices. A pertion of Havemever & 
Elder's sugar refinery in Williamsbure has 
stopped work for want of coal. The ceinpanies 
appear entirely naifferent to the inconvenience 
they are causing the public, and have appar- 
ently but ene thought—the slarvine of the 
strikers into submission. The New York Steam 
Heating company, which appeurs to be prond 
of a bad pre-eininence in oppressing labor, 
brourht ao namber ef Seandinevians from 
Scranton to handle its own ceal The men 
were indignant when they understocd why 
they were brought here, and announeed that. 
they would rcturn to Seraunton if-their fares 
were paid. She continuauce of the strike has 
aifceted the coat recions, and jit Jed on Tues- 
day to the suspension of operations at the Bell- 
more, Morris Ridge, Logan, Centraliaand all 
other collieries in the district dependent solely 
upon the Lehigh Valley railroad for: cars. 
Two thousand nen are throwu out of employ- . 
ment. 


One of tite grounds for the strike of the coal 
randlers is objection, to what is known as the 
percentage system. Wessel owners do net pay 
the “trimmers” who stow the coat in their 
boats, but pay the money fer ibis service to 
the coal companies. The fatter keep to them- 
selves a lurge percentage of this payment. 
The companies thus obtain over $200 a ae r 
out of each man's earnings. Air. Frederick A. 
Potts, when asked to ee iin this matter, an- 
swered, “when I first heard of this perceutage 
charge vr went down an jeveuciied it, and. I 
found that the bess trimmer owas) making 
$5.000 acyear oub of the men. T theught the 
company might as well have that money as 
he.” Putting the matter more bhintly Mr. 
Potts discovered that some one was robbing 
the men of meney actually paid for their labor 
and instead of putting a stop to the practice, he 
determined that his company should oust the 
robber and steal $8,000 a Vear in his place. The 
agents of all the companies concerned ex- 
pressed a belief that they had a richt “make 
this profit,” as they called it, out of the labor 
of the men. 


Representatives ef all shades of political 
opinion united to fill the platform and floor of 
Cocper Union hall on Monday to discuss the 
early closing and Saturday half-holiday 
movements. Ex-Judge Noah Davis presided, 
and offered to devote his experience, influence 
and weight to push the measures. He also 
advocated a Wednesday payday. Henry 
George was 
three cheers were given for Dr. MeGiynn. Mr. 
George said he had been called a socialist, 
but the recommendations of Judge Davis re- 
garding the enforced closing of “all stores on 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday seemed not 
only socialistic but anarchic. Still be ap- 
If six days lubor a week wus 
enough in the middle ages, then tive days was 
enough now with our improved acinon= 
Rabbi Brown, who followed, and in the course 
of his speech spoke of his “brother, Dr. Me- 
Giyon,” inentioned the beneficial effects of the 
modern Jewish custom of taking a Friday 
half-holiday befere the Saturday Sabbath. 
Several sympathetic letters were rend and 
received with applause, but those froin Mayor 
Hewitt and Governor Hill were hissed, for it 
seems neither of these two gentlemen thought 
the movement of sufficient consequence to 
sien their namesto the letters, but allowed 
their secyetaries to reply for them. Rev. Dr. 
Mingins, Rev. Matthew H. Pogson and James 


| E. Quinn delivered telling addresses. - 


A mass meeting of workingmen was held in 
Cooper Union hali on Tuesday night, to diseuss 
the militia bill and the Blair educational bilt 
now pending in congress. The militia bil! 
grants an appropriation to the militia in the 
rarious states. The speakers were Chairman 
McMackin, Richard J. Hiaton, Editor S. E. 
Shevitch, Louis F. Post, Edward King and 
Robert Crowe. A letter from Master Work- 
iman E. A. Quinn was read. The speakers one 
and aJl discussed the militie bili, which was 
charaeterizved aS an outrarecus utteminpt to 
equip and maintain a standing army, not for 
defense against foreign forees, but to put 
What 
mobs we have, said the speakers, can and will 
be put down as the rebellion was—by the citi- 


t vans at jarge, not by a stunding army. And 


The man | Mere than that, 


none of these mobs exists 
Without a cause; If, therefore, the government 
has money aad time to spend on this questicn 
let if seek out the cause and do away with 
that. The Blair ectucational bill provides for 
the distribution of money by the federal goy- 
ernment among the various states for educa- 
tional purposes. It was warmly advocated By 
yarious speukers. Mr. Robert. Crow e, on 
mentioning the name of Dr. MeGlynn, was in- 
terrupted by a tumult of applause. He then 
suid: ‘If dite isquisitorial arms of the Chureht 
of Rume close against Dr. MeGlyun, the 
open arms of the laboring masses of this broad 
country will eafold hin ia a proteetine erm- 
brace.” Upon which the entire assemblaze 
arose ‘and cheered for Dr. McGlynn. 

The long strike of the longshore:nen against 
the wviempi of the Old Dominion Steamship 
company to reduce the wa;zes of freight hand- 
lers coniinucs, greatly to the invonvenience of 
the shippers. "Che employ ers hive nev been 
able to web new men, but they stubborniy hold 
out, revardless of the inconvenience to their 
customers. ; 

The president of the Broadway railway he 
agreed to submit the dersaund of the men for 


( $2.05 a day to the directors at tieie meeting 
| next Tuesday. 


Themen hope to obtiin what 
they ask without resorting Lo a tie-up. 

Though there is’ dissatisfaction among 
Brooklyn street ruillway men with the new 
sehedule arranged by the conipany, the pres- 
peet is that the diiference will be compromised 
without resort to u new strie 

The twenty-first session of the siute work- 
inemen’s assembly will meet at Albany on the 
1sth. Among the questicns to be brought up 


| are repeal of. the COUSPINAEY. Jaws; strict en- 


foreement of the “eiht hour law ;” diseon- 
tinuanee of wiving the state printing to wv tirin 
which discriminates against orzanized Jabor; 
erealion of 2 state printing office: abolition of 
letting out the labor of cenvicts by contract ; 
protest against the intrccuction of the piece 
price system ; increase of the power of the state 
board of arbitration: reduction of the hours 
of labor to ten per day of all employes of 
railroads operating in and holding charters 
from the state; a just and uniform appreniice- 
ship law; amendment to the mechanics’ -lien 


law. by which the wazes of the workers will. LYadians. owned by the Kniahte of Labor, s and. earnings do not_amount to more than $2.50 


wide. 
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be made more secure ; increase in the number 
of factory inspectors to enforce the child labor 
law ; passage of a law that will give to labor 
a fair representation at the forthcoming con- 


stitutional conveution ; and abolition of such 
laws as discriminate against workingmen | 


serving on juries. 


The étnployes of the consolidated. strect: 


rouds of Boston struck work and. tied up the 
road on Monday. The officers of the eon- 


pany denouneed the strike us unjustifi; ible. 


The principal grievance of the men was that 


Invoy of the extras and some of the recular 


hands were einployed us trippers und given 
poor pay ot long hours... The - difiiculties. 


were ainieably ad justed tbat evening and the. 


tars resumed running on ‘Tuesday morning. 
This was Bostow’s first oxpericnce of vw tie-up. 
Some time ago the carpenters of Rochester 
resolved that on and after the Gpening of- the: 
building season for the «present year they 
would onty work uine hours a dus. The 
masons ef the city sueceeded-in maintaining 
the nine hour system iast jear, and Uneir ex- 
ample lias ¢ 
boss carpenters have resolved to resist the 
cefnand, and there is a prospect of a Pro- 

neted contost over the matter. 

Cemniitices of the brewers’ pool and the 
Brewers’ union cf St. Lous settled their 
Gifferences en Saturday last and a strike be- 
gan last September was. broue ht: to an ‘end. 
The pool adcpted: a resolution. that uniess 
boycotts instituted by the union againss two 
Iceal brewers were lifted wll unien men would 


be discuarged. The men struck and have re- } 


left the city eX- | of the nation regard the “citizen soldiery.’ 


inauined cub ever since, All 
cept sixty-nine, These will us reinstated and 
their names will be stricken from the black 
list. The men’s wages have also been raised, 
ihe previous maximum price being now, the 
mubimuam rate. In return. for this the union 
hus lifted ail boyeutts agaiust St. Louis 
breweries. 
+ 

T. B. McGuire of this city recently told a St. 
Louis reporter that “ull the reports in the 
newspapers in regard to a splitin the ranks of 
his order und a general disruption of the 


Knights of Labor were too ridiculous to be ; tir , ! 
| should be liable, or such portions of it as.con- 


noticed, 2.0. The talk of culling a special 
session, going the rounds of papers, was not 
indulged in by any of the order. Of course, 
ibere were cases of individual dissatisfaction, 
just as in other orders, or even iu the churches; 
but nothing of the kind had become general, 
and probably never would.” 

Over a hundred men have been thrown out 
of work in Pittsburg because of the closing of 
factories when the Pennsylvania supreme 
court declared the law prohibiting the manu- 
facture of oleomargzuriue constitutional. 

The wages question at the dgar Thomson 
stee! works, at Pittsburg was settled by ar- 
bitration last week. ‘There will be an average 
advance of ten per cent. The works, which 
employ 3,000 men, resumed in all departments 
on Monday Jxast. 

-The journcymen barbers of Wilkesbarre, 
Pa, recently formed an organization for 
the purpose of enforciug the closing of all 
barber shops on Sunday. Out of 38 places in 
that city 356 were closed last Sunday. 

The united labor conference in Chicago 
decided in favor of “a pledge declaring that 
the delegates had ceased to be members of 
either the democratic or republican parties,” 
and refused recognition to all. whe would not 


sign. A new committee of twenty-one was | 


elected. 


weleomed tumultuously, and* 


In the city court at New Haven on Satur- 


day Judge Pickett gave his decision in the 


rase of Superintendent Stacey B. Opdyke of: 


the New Haven and Northampton. railroad 
and Assistant Superintendent William. H. 
Wallace of the New York, New Haven and 


Hartford road, charged with conspiracy to. 


injure Thomas : Meaney by biacklisting him 
and preventing him from obtaining employ 
ment, Judge Pickett says: 

The court is equally satistied that any conspiracy to 
prevent, obstruet or hinderany man from putting his 
Jabor on the market when, Where and for such compen- 
sationas hemayagree for, if the same be lawful;is 
highly criminal at conunen low and more. disastrous 


than other furms ef conspiracy, except tht ty take 


i life, 


The accused men were found guilty of the 
offense charged. Necessarily much of the 
evidence was circumstantial, but the court 
was satisfied that Wallace and Opdyke had 


an understanding between them und aeom- | 
Inon design to keep Meaney from getting | OL 
| fortune of the neighborhood. 


work. This understanding und design, the 


| judge holds was a practical boycott upon 


et a ee SN Ne A et nt re Re ee Petes Ae ee fy Ae i Hee 


a 


- pending an appexl. 
; who convicted the men who had boycotted | 


York State by 50,000 in SSS. 


Meaney. The defendauts were sentenced to 

pay afine of $0 each and costs, but being 
men of means, of course were released on bail 
Judge Pickett is the man 


the Journal and Courier a Vveaur aco, and in 
that case he imposed the same penalty for 
asking men not tv buy a newspaper that he 
imposes in this case for an attempt to starve 
amin todeath. The offenses do not appear 
equally flagrant, though the judge dves ap- 
peur to ditfer from most of his fellows‘on the 
bench in laying down the same law for the 
rich and for the pour. 


At an alleged demecratic banquct in Boston 


last Saturday night Mayor O’Brien of that city 
included the workingimen who bad voted for 
McNeill among “the worst elements of the 
city.” and declared that the democratic party 
would soon be in pewer in Massachusetts. 


Col. Fellows of New York assured the revel-! 


ars that. the democratic party will carry New 
That will de- 
pend a great deal cn circumstances yet to 
come. If Mayor O’Brien’s sentiment concern- 
ing men is still echoed by the local democracy 
here, as it was during ihe last municipal can- 
yass, Col. Fellows’ reputation as a prophet 
will suffer. He 

At Reading, Pa, on Tuesday, a committee 
of six employes of J. H. Sternberg’s rolling 
mill called on that mighty: individual und 


respectfully asked that wages -be increased. 


tea per cent., which would make them equal 
to those paid in Philadcipnia. 
probably imagined that he was following the 
“no outside interfercace” formula, declared 
that he ‘never treated with committees, but 
enly with the employes 
thereupon he discharged the members of the 
conmnittee from his cisploy.. When the result 
af the interview was reported to: the other 
hunds, who were Knights of Labor, they 
promptly quit work, and. the intil was-at once 
shut. down. 
eusily be imagined. 
phenome rab uss. 


Sterpberz seems to be u 


A Lutheran ebureh in. Wisconsin: declares [ 
pastor 


war on the Knights of Labor. . vhe- 
threatens to expel all his tnembers who mount 
in the order. 
the cushicned pews uncomfortable. 


What is called the anti- 
United States. aA few days ago vw eommnittee 
uppouiited at a public meeting in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, calicd on: a 
Chinamen, recently arrived: from Vietoria 
and “requested” them to leave. 


paid by the citizens. 


tho expulsion will be prosecuted. 


Miners and Labcrers’ subdivision No. t of 
district assembly No. 105, Knights of Labor, 
held a convention which closed last Tuesday. 
It fermed a single body, embracing 100,000 
workmen in the anthrifcite coal iields, and 
P. F. Brennan as muster workman. 


A coal mine in Connelsburg, Davis county, 


Ruights of Laber, aid ther 


-diiferences.” ent ale of | 
wages for the ensuing. year from May Ist will |: 


mcoUraeed the carpenters. . The. 


they would-be harmless. indeed; 
-soldiery of ihe state, as its armed repre- 


‘it would be miore 


‘toil, die 
Sternberg, who. ! 


as individuals,” and 


who robus of ‘the results:c 
No insre justiiable strike can. 


‘Phe Knighis must have made. 


‘hinese » urejudice’ 
amongst workizgemen is. uot conlined to the: 


Rumber of) 
* cut-throats who ure orepure auchter 
The China- +! ts t prepared to. shuehter 
men left, theice passage back to Victoria being | 
It is said that the mayor | 
of Vancouver and other citizens implica sted i ia 


-be received from ene penny to one pound 


provided with a‘shaft costing $30,000, cannot 
be operated: because the two ri ailroads. lead- 
ing frem the place refuse to carry the coal. 


f The delegate conv ention of river coal miners 


in session wt Pittsburg iest week perfected the 
new sub-district of the. 
adjourned. The} 


organization of their 


new district will have a membership oF nearly 


* 1 te 
12.000, and, in the future, in making: any de 
“mands the miners of the three rivers, well | 5 
2s those in ti 2c coke. region, W ut work ahs 


unisc th 


aeeee ie ere the 
Fe le ations 


oak Miner's 
issue d a ciren- 
re- 


t 


At this convention a seale oF 


be agopied. ; 
THE WORKINGMEN: AND THE MILITIA. 


Cur: Volnntcers Not-the Militia of the Fed- 
eral Coustitution. : 


Me ch criticism has reecntly been expended 
en the hosliie attitude assumed -by the work- 


linemen toward the bill to increase the. effi- 
ciency. of the militia vow under consideration 


in congress. ; 
No. effort, however, scems to have been 


made by the crities te ascertain the underly- 


ing motives for the universal and ever increas- 
ing suspicion withwhich the industrial clivss ses: 


: a common cause for an eect 
so. Widespread. Wherever large bedies of 
workinemen exist they invariably learn to re- 
gard the organized. militia as an institution 


here must bea 


opposed to them and to their interests. This 


eotid not: be were cur militia system the 
constitutional organization intended by the 


fathers of the republic. 


It is beyond question: from the phrascology 
of the constitution ee it intended to provide 
fora system of militia duty to which the en- 
tire bod y of the demusbairiew population } 


cress might impartially select. In au organ- 
ization so composed usin the German land 
webr, the Swiss federal militia, and in fac 
ail the territorial militia systems of continental 
Europe; no class. distinctions can exis 
However aristocratic the form of the gov: 


ernment a national militia so constituted inst 


be u purely democratic system. 
The constitution of the. United States de- 


elares (section &, subdivision 16), that congress | 


shall have power “0 provide for organizing, 


arming and disciplining the inilitia, reserving. 
to the states respectively the appointment of 
and the authority of training: the | 


the officers, 
militia according to the discipline preseribed 
by congress.” It is evident that the framers 
of the constitution intended” that congress 
should exercise. this power; but 
the exception of the acts. of congress of 
Feb... 28, 1795, passed in. view. of the 


whisky. insurrection, and the acts of Feb... 


2.1813, and April 18, 1814, enacted during: the 
second war with England, the plain intention 
of the organic law has been entirely neglected. 
It is not “intended to assert that in “default 
of: lecisiation: by congress there is not. con- 
eurrent: power in the states, but merely that 
the cunstitution. intended that. congress 
should provide for one uniterm method 
of organization for the militia. The time 
has come when such legislation is. im- 
peratively required — in. the highest: in- 
terest of — the welfare of the — republic. 
When congress shalt deal with this subject, 
then the Inws it shall cuact will be the | 
supreme law of ihe Jand, und all interfering 
state regulations will necessarily be - SUS- 
pended in their operation, — 


The practical effect of the methads of. sup-_|- 


porting wilitia regiments in the states is to 
entirely @xclude from membership the work- 
ingmen cr persons working for daily - wages. 
They are, in fact, little more than voluntary 
clubs for mutual amusement and perfection in 
military drill. if they were. nothing more 
imt as. the | 


sentatives, ther. should be coupused of alt | 
the elements of its social organism. They 
have not been thus compused for many: years. 

‘The privates are composed of clerks and | 
young business men—at anv rate, of anything | 
but Jaborers. To read the dist. of field and stalk 
officers is like a roster of the young men of! 


cers select theirs stalfs trom amons the fami- 
lies most likely to aiford: them social distine- 
tion. The general result is shown in the city | 
of New York jin the srradimd extinetion andl | 
final disbandment of every militia orguniza - 
tion composed of artisans, 

It is from. their intuitive feeling: that in the 


“National 


able to ria ae pbiteanion: ph a Oe umer 


with 


T he tieid offi- : 


i sible. for the. cond 
mene 


| CHAP'TE Vi-: Hewitt's m 


rank and file of the imilitin the w orkine man - 


has ne place from which proceeds that bitter 
hostility to the entire system = which hi 


caused some worthy: people sucit astonishinent. 


In the inilitia of the. constitution would, be 
found aforee s selected by lotefrein the: whole 
awiins. bearing people of the states. No one 


i physically sound would) be exeused, the mil- 


lionaire and the day laborer would. practise 
the goase step. side. by side. It is indeed a 


“strange anomaly that the nation of all others | 


treest theoreticully should tolerate 
of militia service more aristocratic, oF perhaps | 
proper: tossay, more -phato- 
cratic, than any olen 
national militia, compulsory.-service, 


time taken from = the citizen by the nation. 


Such a system: will never be inimical to te 


inter ests ofany section of the people. 
ae, AUGUSTUS A. LEY 


The Starvation Army. 

A London Handhiii. : 

Reader, we ure the Starvation Army 
dreds of our fellow workers, after’ a life of 
yearly of starvation, our dauzhters 
are driven to) pr ostitution, Our sons to crime, 
our aged have to tinish a life of toik within the 

workhouse sites. And Why. is this? 

Ist. Thee veoqmay have afumily of Ge 
panners mulled a euueen; ae inves, pri 
and dukes. 

2h Thatswe may have 2 class of. idle loat- 
ers known os landloy aus Ww the have ta 
session of: our. COUUNOR Virthright, the 
and:now rob. us by compelling us to pay 
forthe use ef it. 

ot. That we may have 


. Frun- 


‘ elie 


om 


shape sol probes and: inter “est; ee 


rs and mone v lence 


paid Gftic ials ; 
labor by ret 
poe Thi l 

. the. Roba 

es, but wre sub- 

ut ek: th {ves to leech us to 

ed in authority over 

us ‘all this : 


vill, nud that. v ve. UUSt louk for 


btho Lhatwe m Lye have an ‘army of trained 


those who- protest. ag aINSE this systent in uny 
Dark of the wor oe 


ee hietp for tae W. iow. Goel phe 
San Fransisco Call 

A cominitter has been organized i m Tousen 
with a view to raise a fund for a women's 
offering te Queen Victoria, in honor of the 
liftieth year of her rcign.. Subscriptions will 
There are doubtless several thousand sewing 
Women in London whose average weekly 


The remedy is in a, 
NO EX- 
emptions snd adequate remuneration for the 


ol hubor), to be con= 
fenb wilh mise ¥ and Siurviztion in this worl Id, 
that it is God's 
; our reward in the world to. come. 
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A grand demonstration iu honor of Michael. Davitt, 
founder of the Trish National Li and Leas rue, Wil be given. 
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